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Tho'  losses,  and  crosses, 

Be  lessons  right  severe. 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 

Ye'U  find  nae  other  where. 

BURXi 


"But  out  of  her  griefs  and  cares,  as  will  liappen,  I  think,  when 
these  trials  fall  upon  a  kindly  heart  and  are  not  too  unbearable, 
grew  up  a  number  of  thoughts  and  excellences  which  had  never 
come  into  existence  had  not  her  sorrow  and  misfortunes  engendered 
them." — Esmond. 
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Rccommencez  toujours !  ni  treve,  ni  reniords. 
Allez,  recommencez,  veillez,  et  sans  relache 
Roulez  votre  rocher,  refaites  votre  tache. 

Victor  Hugo. 


TO 

J.      S.      ANP     TO      K.      IP.      S. 

IN    MEMORY    01'"    1883- J88S 


J  trust  in  nature  for  the  stal;le  laws 
Of  beauty  and  utility.      Spring  shall  plant 
And  autumn  garner  to  the  end  of  time  : 
I  trust  in  God— the  right  shall  be  the  right 
And  other  than  the  wrong,  while  He  endui'es ; 
I  trust  in  ray  owm  soul,  that  can  perceive 
The  outward  and  the  inward,  nature's  good, 
And  God's  :  so,  seeing  these  men  and  myself, 
Having  a  right  to  speak  thus  do  I  speak. 

4  Soul's  Tragedy.     BR0W-Ni.N<i 
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Book  III. — Consequences— continued. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

THE   FRUIT    OF    HIS    LABOURS. 

"  There  was   an   hour 
When,   in  the   firelight   steadily  aglow, 
Joined  slackly,  we    beheld   the   chasm   grow 
Among  the   clicking   coals.     Our  library-bower 
That   eve  was  left  to  us." 

George   Meredith. 

The    two    men    turned,   half- consciously    to 

watcli    the    graceful    white    figure   with   its 

trailing  draperies  as  it   went  down  the  long 

library.      It  smiled  as  it  left  them  together. 

Wordsworth  had  started   to  follow   her,  but 

Carstairs  seemed    to    detain    him,    and    the 

door   remained  open    w^lien    she   had    passed 
VOL.  iir.  3^ 
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out.  Carstairs  strode  afterwards  to  shut 
it  heavily. 

He  returned,  ponderously  and  ponderingly. 

Wordsworth  stood,  back  to  fire,  with  his 
great  figure  upright  and  his  large  head  a 
little  forward.  His  face  wore  a  look  of 
alertness,  and  his  eyes  were  lit  with  the 
brightness  of  the  thinker's  as  yet  uncom- 
municated  previsions.  To  Carstairs  he 
spoke  in  those  decided  full  tones  so  well 
known,  but  with  an  easy  friendly  manner 
which  in  public,  unfortunately,  is  not 
always  a  second  nature  with  Paul  Words- 
worth. 

"  I  hear  that  you  knew  nothing  of  my 
coming.  It  is  partly  on  business,  but  of 
that — if  you  allow  me — I  would  rather 
speak  after  eating.  I  have  had  a  terribly 
hard  day.     You  have  the  house  full?" 


THE  LULL  BEFORE  THE  STOEM.        3 

Carstairs  curtly  mentioned  the  names  of 
his  guests.  A  Httle  extra  ungraciousness 
did  not  show  upon  him,  and  Paul  was  too 
preoccupied  to  remark  that  his  comrade 
was  abnormally  sulky. 

"Perhaps  we  might  as  well  dress  at 
once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  will  be  out  of  the  dining- 
room  by  that  time,  unless  you  like  to 
catch  them  up  as  you  are." 

"  Xot  unless  you  wish  it.  I  am  at  your 
disposal." 

"  What  you  please,"  rejoined  Carstairs 
dully. 

Believing  what  he  did,  he  ought  probably 
then  to  have  told  Wordsworth  that  Temple 
was  no  place  for  him,  but,  seeing  Paul 
suddenly,  the  instincts  of  subservience  and 
the    force    of    association    held    their    own. 

34-2 
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Carstairs  could  not  make  up  liis  mind  what 
to  do.  Short  of  sharp  measures,  he  must, 
for  the  present,  take  Wordsworth  at  his 
own  valuation.  Wordsworth  seemed  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  scarcely  tempered  by  the 
sense  of  bodily  fatigue  which  so  often  had 
balked  his  enjoyment  and  his  activity.  For 
over-tired  men,  therefore,  at  their  tete-a-tete 
supper  they  w^ere  sufficiently  talkative  or 
at  least  not  remarkably  silent.  Afterwards, 
to  put  off  the  evil  day,  when  Wordsworth 
asked  to  return  to  the  library,  Carstairs 
suojorested  the  drawinsf-room. 

CO  O 

"  I  must  see  you  alone  to-night ;  but  you 
look  more  tij-ed  out  than  I  am,"  said 
Wordsworth  to  Carstairs. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  answered  Carstairs.  "  Then 
we  won't  go  into  the  drawing-room  ? " 

"  Oil !    yes.     Only   I   must  see   you  later. 
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la  fact  I  would  rather  put  it  off  and 
chaDge  the  current  of  thought  for  a  short 
time." 

"I'm  sure  I  would,"  said  Carstairs  with 
eagerness,  which  Paul  could  not  under- 
stand, knowing  that  Carstairs  had  as  yet 
no  idea  of  what  he  had  to  say.  Carstairs 
also  had  been  startled  by  Paul's  lightness 
of  tone — for,  of  course,  they  were  at 
cross  purposes ;  and  yet,  as  often  happens 
to  the  preoccupied,  each  found  that  the 
other's  unconnected  phrases  seemed  most 
relevant   to   his   own   thoughts. 

Carstairs  watched  Wordsworth  with  his 
wife  ;  the  presence  of  Paul  seemed  to  give 
her  animation  and  confidence  as  well  as 
pleasure.  Georgie  had  her  eyes  on  every 
one.  But  neither  Paul  nor  Vera  knew  of 
the  impending  sword. 
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"Breakfast  for  the  sliooters  will  be  at 
8.30,"  said  Vera,  midst  the  flutter  of 
departing  ladies  a  little  later  in  the 
evening. 

"  You're  coming  out,  Georgie  ?  "  asked 
Grey. 

'•  Of  course,"  rejoined  Carstairs,  im- 
patiently, for  her.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  but  would  not  meet   his    eye. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  your  husband, 
I  think,"  said  Wordsworth  to  Vera  under 
cover  of  the  general  farewells. 

"  You  must  make  yourself  at  home  as 
usual,"  proclaimed  Carstau's  'generally.  "  I 
have   some  work  to  do." 

"Why!  you  have  been  at  it  all  day, 
old   fellow!" 

"  I  can't  help  that.  Good-niglit — if  we 
don't  see  you  again." 


THE  NEWS-BEARER.  7 

Wordsworth  weut  straight  to  his  favourite 
high  chair  when  he  got  to  the  Hbrary. 

"Now  we  can  talk,"  said  he  cheerily. 
He  was  refreshed  once  more,  in  thorough 
good  humour,  and  now  was  beginning  to 
remark  the  glumness  of  Carstairs ;  an- 
other attack  of  temper,  Paul  supposed,  in 
which  he  could  by  no  possibility  be  con- 
cerned, and  for  which,  as  regarded  others, 
Paul  fancied  that  he  could  successfully 
prescribe.  He  had  good  news  for 
Carstairs — his  friend,  like  himself  In  Op- 
position. 

Meanwhile,  forgetting  that  had  it  been 
as  he  was  led  to  suspect,  the  culprit 
would  aim  at  and  would  have  prac- 
tised deception,  Carstairs  was  astonished 
at  the   conduct   of  the   chief. 

Less    egoist,    Carstairs    would    have    had 
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an  easier  task ;  but  he  thought  of  him- 
self and  his  prospects.  Partly  from  in- 
credulity, partly  from  egotism,  Carstairs 
shrank  from  the  strife.  Wordsworth's 
intimacy  had  been  the  heart's  desire  of 
the  office-seeker ;  and  men  can  become 
cold  to  the  claims  of  honour  when  interest 
instructs    them   not  to    make    an  enemy. 

As  Paul  proceeded  to  give  the  reason 
for  his  arrival,  the  situation  became  more 
and  more   involved. 

The  leader  had  come  a  few  miles  out  of 
his  way,  and  had  proposed  to  sleep  at 
Temple  instead  of  going  to  town,  that  he 
might  personally  convey  important  news  to 
a  personal  friend  and  future  colleague. 
Carstairs  saw  the  fruit  of  his  labours — ripe 
and  golden — ^just  before  him. 

Wordsworth    told    him    a    secret    known 
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only  to  the  leaders  on  either  side,  surmised 
by  many,  and  ignored  by  the  crowd.  The 
decision  of  the  Government  was  to  dissolve 
at  once — instead  of  waiting  till  the  spring, 
as  had  been  confidently  asserted  by  every- 
body. It  expected  defeat,  more  or  less,  but 
certain  external  events  were  believed  to 
offer  a  more  favourable  chance  than  might 
again  occur  to  prolong  the  life  of  those 
at  present  in  office.  Wise  or  unwise,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  intended  to  spring  a 
dissolution  on  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  would 
not  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Doubtless 
— and  so  far  the  Government  was  justified 
in  its  own  wisdom — the  Opposition  would 
have  preferred  to  wait  till  the  next  year. 
But — and  here  Paul  Wordsworth's  eyes 
simply    shone     with    excitement     over     the 
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coming  struggle — so  far  as  any  prophet 
could  vision  or  calculations  touch  the  pro- 
babilities, there  was  little  uncertainty  in  the 
issue.  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
country.  The  prospects  of  the  Opposition 
were  brilliant.  A  majority  was  almost  a 
thing  of  course.  The  party  would  sweep 
the  country,  and  Carstairs  might  rely  on 
the  offer  of  a  suitable  office — a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Yes,  Carstairs  saw  all  he  had  schemed 
for  was  in  full  view  ;  Paul  Wordsworth, 
.in  f idlest  confidence,  sparing  these  impor- 
tant hours  to  inform  Carstairs  of  party 
*  manoeuvres  and  of  personal  prospects. 
Something  was  the  meed  of  his  own  abili- 
ties and  his  untiring  endeavours ;  but  few 
get  less  pleasant  recognitions  of  these  than 
the  men  just  outside    the    Cabinet— at  least 


CONSIDERATIONS.  II 

in  one  party — and  this  somewhat  abnormal 
stimulus  came  from  the  personality  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  must  quarrel. 

Must  quarrel  ?  Could  Carstairs  quarrel 
with  this  man  now?  One  step  more,  and 
Carstairs  would  be  independent  of  Words- 
worth  ;    dare  he  quarrel  with  him  yet  ? 

Carstairs  saw^  all — all  it  involved.  He 
scanned  again  those  able  intelligent  fea- 
tures, and,  as  with  steady  gravity  but  with 
strong  zeal,  these  prospects  were  placed 
before  him,  Carstairs  tried  to  shut  out  all 
the  rest.  He  would  behave  as  the  man  of 
the  world.  He  would  ignore  what  had 
been  told  him  that  afternoon. 

So  at  last,  when  Paul  Wordswortli 
ceased  to  speak — speaking  as  such  clear- 
minded  men  speak,  even  to  a  single  intel- 
lectual listener,  in  phrases  and  words  which 
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have  as  much  form  as  force — when  the 
rolling  sentences  died  awa}^  when  it  was 
for  Carstairs  to  reply,  when  the  grateful 
though  dignified  acquiescence  should  have 
been  given — then  there  was  silence.  A 
great  log  of  wood  fell  prone  on  to  the 
hearth,  jarring  and  blazing  as  it  lay 
smoking.  Carstairs  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
— but  he  did  not  answer  his  chief. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

HONOUR   OR   HONOURS  ? 

"  We  say  that  each  soul  knows  its  own  victories  as  it 
knows  it^  own  bitternesses.  This  is  not  altogether  true. 
Influence  follows  character,  as  effect  the  exertion  of  force, 
— sometimes  at  once  and  visibly,  sometimes  when  the 
cause  is  so  far  removed  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable." — M.S. 

The  silence  prolonged  itself.  Wordsworth 
relapsed  into  meditation.  He  did  not  take 
his  responsibilities  lightly,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  one  who  did, — if 
that  deliberative  method  of  receivin^^  news 
kept  Carstairs  silent. 

It  was  with  intense  surprise  that  Words- 
worth heard  the  answer  which  at  length 
was  given  in  a  husky  voice. 

"  You  had  better  not  count  on  me," 
said     Carstairs,     trying     to    keep     his     tone 
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matter  of  fact.     "  I  think  of  not  presenting 
myself  for  re-election." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  What  nonsense !  I 
wish  that  all  seats  were  as  safe  as  yours, 
and,  if  it  w^ere  otherwise,  an  arrangement 
would  always  be  made  for  you.  We  count 
on  your  help.  And  from  what  you  have 
said — not  once  but  often,  as  plainly  as  a 
man  ever  says  anything  on  these  occasions, 
— I  fancy,  I  know,  that  a  portfolio  has 
special  attractions  for  you.  What  do  you 
mean  ?     W^hat  do  you  want  to  do  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  :  yacht  :  study  colonies  ; 
stay  out  of  it  all  for  a  few  years." 

"  You  might  as  well  stay  out  of  it  for 
ever,  then,"  retorted  Wordsworth.  "  Why  ? 
It  can't  be  inoney  with  you.  Eubbish  ! 
you  are  joking.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you    see   one's   sense   of   humour    is    not   so 
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acute  as  it  might  be  after  the  last  two 
days  of  skirmishing.  You  are  not 
serious  ?  " 

Carstairs'  face  was  immovable  now.  He 
put  his  chin  up,  and  murmured  between 
his  teeih  : 

"  Yes." 

Wordsworth  was  perplexed  and  aston- 
ished— a  little  impatient.  He  was  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  abilities  of 
Carstairs  were  of  a  higher  order  than  his 
character.  Carstairs  might  possibly  think 
himself  of  great  value,  and  be  standing 
out  as  the  player  of  his  personal  game — 
partly  to  assert  his  dignity,  partly  because 
he   saw   some   chance   of   profit   to   himself. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  treating 
me  well,"  said  Wordsworth,  willing  to  test 
the    theory,    but    still     friendly.      "  I    can 
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conceive  of  your  tliinking  me  wanting  in 
ceremony,  perhaps.  Of  course  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  formally  to  be  gone 
through  afterwards.  If  this  visit  is  at  all 
official,  I  am  here  only  to  ascertain  your 
views.  But,  surely,  if  I  come  to  you,  if  I 
speak  out  frankly  to  you  as  friend  to 
friend,  you  can  reply  to  me  as  fully  and 
frankly  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  fully  and  frankly," 
sneered  Carstairs — obviously  sneering — "  I 
remain  outside  the  Cabinet ;  probably  not 
in   Parliament." 

''  I  will  not  press  you,"  answered  Words- 
worth more  stiffly,  but  still  attributing 
the  matter  to  some  temporar}^  ill-temper, 
and  willing  to  go  half-way  to  meet  the 
recusant  on  return.  "  But  I  do  think  that 
personally   you    owe   me    some    explanation. 
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I   have   rather   committed   myself    on   your 

behalf  to  X .     Speak  frankly.     What  is 

wrong  ?  or  " — after  a  pause — "  if  even  you 
and  I  must  deal  in  this  manner  after  all 
that  has  passed  between  us,  what  is  your 
price?" 

,  "  What  is  wrong  ?  What  is  my  price  ?  " 
repeated  Carstairs.  He  suddenly  burst  into 
intense  anger,  and  his  face  was  like  that 
of  a  demon.  "  Your  confession  is  my  price 
—that's   all." 

Wordsworth  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow  and  looked  at  Carstairs  with  amaze- 
ment, yet  with  relief;  for  Wordsworth 
thought  that  any  tangible  ground  for  a 
quarrel  did  not  exist,  and  the  supposition 
would  be  easily  removed,  when  progress 
might   be  made. 

"I   am   afraid    that  I  do  not  follow  you, 

VOL.  III.  35 
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Carstairs.  I  certainly,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  never  done  you  anything  but  good. 
Confession  of  what  ?  And  why  ?  What 
has  any  confession  of  mine  or  of  any  other 
human  being  got  to  do  with  your  becoming 
a    Cabinet    minister?" 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  criminate  your- 
self," retorted  Carstairs.  "  Only  when  you 
leave  Temple  to-morrow  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  not  return.  Our  lives  will  not 
have  much  to  do  with  each  other  hence- 
forth ;  I  will  take  precious  good  care  of 
that." 

"  V/hat  do  you  say  ? "  exclaimed  Words- 
worth,   utterly   astounded. 

"  I  say  that  you  have  ruined  my  career. 
I  sacrifice  all  that  to  me  is  worth  livinfj 
for.  You  will  have  your  own  way.  The 
very    trifling   inconvenience    of  having  com- 
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mitted  yourseK  to  X may  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  the  word  incon- 
venience is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
characterize  what  I  have  to  suffer  throuo-]i 
your   abuse   of  my   hospitality." 

It  was  a  long  sentence.  Carstairs  was 
now  on  his  feet,  swaying  with  anger,  but 
also  with  something  of  the  tone,  manner, 
and  gesture  of  the  public  platform.  It 
might  seem  scarcely  a  genuine  speech,  yet 
it  marked  the  high -water  line  of  the 
morality  of  Carstairs.  To  a  man  of  his 
stamp  it  was  a  sort  of  heroism  to  resolve 
— even  if  he  afterwards  regretted  it — that 
he  would  give  up  everything  if  it  were 
yet  possible  to  save  his  wife  for  himself. 
Wordsworth,  I  think,  was  stunned  by  the 
mental    thunderbolt.       He    caught     at    the 

words,    "abuse    of   hospitality" — here    was 

r5-2 
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something  tangible.  He,  too,  became  ablaze 
with  passion,  but  only  his  eyes  changed, 
his  voice  was  deeper,  and  his  speech  slower, 
clearer,   more   precise. 

"  I  am  only  patient  now  because  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  have  made  some 
awful  mistake.  Speak  out,  man;  you  have 
said  so  much  that  you  shall  say  it  all. 
What  have  I  done,  said,  or  thought  against 
you  ?  Thank  your  stars,  man,  you  speak 
to  one  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  good 
temper !  You  say  I  have  abused  your 
hospitality.  How  ?  " 
"  You  need  not  ask." 
"I    do    ask.     What   is   more,   I   say,    niv 

patience   has   its   limits,  Carstairs " 

"Mine  has.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you — or 
show  you — what  will  be  sufficient,  I  think, 
you  sc " 
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"  Stop  !  "  said  Wordsworth.  "  Eemember 
we  are  not  boys,  and,  if  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  you  will  be  sorry  to  make  it 
irreparable  between  us !  You  had  better 
not  call  me  a  scoundrel  just  yet.  You 
Iiave   said    quite    enough    as    it   is." 

Carstairs  felt  the  immense  spiritual 
strength  which  repulsed  his  rage.  Words- 
worth was  not  cold-blooded — his  face,  the 
pulses  of  the  temple  and  hand  showed  that 
— but  he  was  calm,  perfectly,  but  dom- 
inatingly  calm.  Never  before  had  Carstairs 
not  only  met  his  match  but  his  ruler. 
As  Wordsworth  looked  down  on  him, 
steadily  at  him,  penetratingly  through  him, 
Carstairs  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong 
He  lost  his  nerve  and  struggled  for  his 
breath,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  very  fine 
and   rapid   thought ;    so   he    simply   realized 
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tliat  he  was  worsted  in  the  first  encounter. 
Demoralized,  he  dehvered  the  next  attack 
at  the  invitation  of  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth  now  took  the  offensive  by 
saying :  "  Does  that  paper  contain  your 
charge   against   me  ?  " 

"Your  charge  against  yourself.  It  is 
your  writing,"  said  Carstairs,  almost  wish- 
inof  to  be  wronp",  as  he  handed  the  letter 
picked  up  by  Bennett  when  it  was  left  in 
Yera's   room    in    the    summer. 

Eagerly  Wordsworth  took  the  paper, 
rapidly  revolving  what  it  might  contain  to 
give  offence  to  the  colleague  on  whom  he 
had   counted. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
only  a  few  words  of  my  writing  against 
nie  ? "  began  Wordsworth  ;  then  he  saw  his 
own   letter   to   Caroline    Yallery.     Carstairs, 
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watching  feverishly,  saw  a  strange  look 
dawn  on   the   face    of  the  reader. 

"  Did  you  write  that  to  my  wife  ?  "  said 
Carstairs. 

The  Sphinx  countenance  well  known  to 
the  Commons  had  replaced  every  other 
expression  after  one  moment  of  astonish- 
ment. Wordsworth  had  not  seen  the  note 
for   fifteen   years,  so   he   said : 

"  This    is  a  forgery." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Carstairs  eagerly. 
"  Forgive " 

"  Stop — where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"It  was  picked  up,  so  it  was  said,  last 
August.     Those  who  fabricated  it  will " 

"  Stop,  please,"  Wordsworth  said  again. 
"  I  said  it  was  a  forgery.  It  is  not.  I  did 
not  recognize  it  for  the  moment  .  ,  But  do 
you  think  it  was  addressed  to  your  wife  ?  '' 
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"  To   whom,  then  ?  " 

Again  there  was  a  terrible  silence.  But 
this   time   Carstairs  waited. 

Wordsworth  walked  to  the  other  side  of 
the  library  and  returned.  Then  he  spoke 
with  his  face  hard  set,  and  liis  voice 
-steadied,  giving  no  answer  to  the  question, 
but  proceeding : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  this 
— this  discovery,  let  us  say — which  has  a 
sufficient  effect  on  you  to  alter  your  life  ? 
Do  you  know  what  you  give  up  ? " 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  said  Carstairs, 
feeling  an  advantage  in  the  implication  of 
wrong.  But  he  was  not  master  of  the 
situation. 

"  Before  it  is  too  late,"  rejoined  Words- 
worth, still  deliberately,  "let  me  point  out 
to   you   that,  you  do  not  only  break   with 
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me,  but,  also,  with  all  those  to  whom 
through  me  you  are  pledged;  you  give  up 
your  future,  without  power  of  explaining 
your  reasons  ;  unless — unless  you  mean  to 
carry   your   abilities    to    the   other   camp  ? " 

"  Never  !  "  ejaculated  Carstairs,  not  know- 
ing why  he  listened.  "  Power,  yes ;  but 
power  in  my  own  party.     I  am  no  renegade." 

"  Then,"  said  Paul,  looking  at  him  steadily, 
"  power  with  us  you  shall  have,  so  far  as  I 
can  secure  it  for  you ;  your  abilities  will 
keep  the  place  once  made  for  you  ;  you 
need  never  speak  to  me  save  officially  ;  you 
liave  wealth  enough  to  accept  a  peerage  if 
that  would  make  thin^^^s  easier.  It  is  nothimr 
strange  that  political  allies  should  be  mortal 
enemies ;  many  a  man  cuts  his  sponsor. 
Xo  one  knows  that  this  is  in  your  possession  ? 
Not " 
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"  No,  she  doesn't,"  said  Carstairs  suddenly, 
taking  Wordsworth  up  at  his  first  hesitation. 
"  But " 

"Then,"  broke  in  Wordsworth,  "let  our 
loss  of  intimacy  be  put  on  some  other 
cause." 

"No,*'  interrupted   Carstairs  with   a    sort 
of  roar.     "  You  shall   be   silent !     The  man 
who  makes  such  terms — offers  them  or  takes 
them — is  a  scoundrel !  " 

"  And  so  I  think,"  answered  Wordsworth, 
relaxing  the  Sphinx-like  countenance  and 
showing  himself  to  be  stirred  to  the  very 
depths.  "Forgive  me,  Carstairs.  The  only 
method  by  which  I  could  restore  my  own 
self-respect  was  by  testing  the  qualit}^  of 
yours." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  To  use  your  own  words,  '  man  to  man, 
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frankly  and  fully,'  aye,  and  solemnly,  I  give 
you  my  ijiost  sacred  pledge  that  this  letter 
has  passed  througli  the  hands  of  Lady 
Carstairs  ;  it  was  not  addressed  to  her  nor 
to  any  one  whom  you  have  ever  known  to 
exist." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  Wordsworth  ; 
but  why " 

"  Why  was  it  in  her  hands  ?  Because  I 
look  upon  your  wife  —  and  shall  most 
certainly  hope  to  do  so  always  —  as  my 
greatest  friend.  This  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  woman  who  had  a  great  influence  over 
my  younger  life.  In  a  fit  of  egotism  I 
placed  the  series  of  letters  compulsorily 
restored  by  that  woman  in  your  wife's 
hands,  fifteen-year-old  letters  I  had  not 
looked  at.  This,  which  I  did  not  recognize, 
has  apparently  been  lost,  after  the  true  stage 
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fashion  it  appears.  If  any  structure  of  in- 
sults to  your  hospitality  has  been  built  upon 
it,  that  baseless  structure  must  go  with  the 
explanation.  The  chimera  is  killed !  You 
are  satisfied  ?     If  so,  I  am." 

"Why  did  you    make   a   fool   of  ma  just 
now  ?  " 

"Because  you  were  ready  to  call  me  a 
scoundrel  previously.  What  more  ?  I  am 
not  going  to  humiliate  myself  or  you  further. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  repeat  that  assur- 
ance, that  ....  I  forgive  you  for  doubting 
me  till  I  had  spoken;  after  that  .  .  .  . 
Doubles  or  quits?"  he  interrupted  himself. 
Never,  surely,  had  Wordsworth  left  two 
sentences  unfinished  and  ended  an  appeal 
with  a  colloquialism  ?  But  it  was  so  then. 
"Doubles  or  quits?"  he  said,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  with  a  sad  grave  smile 
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"  Quits,"  answered  Carstairs,  briefly  taking 
the  proffered  hand.     "  Done." 

"  Done,  be  it,  in  all  senses,"  answered 
Paul. 

'•  Have  a  B.-and-S.  ?  "  asked  Carstairs. 

"I  will.  I  have  to  go  off  by  the  6.45 
train  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Will  you  be  back  again  at  night  ?  or 
when  ? "  said  Carstairs,  handing  him  the 
mixture. 

"Before  you  are  asked  to  join  the.  new 
Cabinet,"  retorted  Wordsworth,  though 
while  he  smiled  he  wiped  his  brow  as  after 
some  physical  exertion. 

When  they  parted  that  night  Wordsworth 
thought  that  he  had  been  bitterly  humiliated, 
but  that  Carstairs  had  come  out  of  it  very 
well.  Carstairs  was  not  an  analyst  of  his 
own   feelings,  but   the   danger   had    sobered 
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him,  the  reaction  bewildered  him,  and  all 
he  knew  was  that  Wordsworth  had  behaved 
as  excellently  in  his  silences  and  in  his 
comprehensions  when  the  scene  was  over  as, 
on  the  whole,  he  had  done  when  he  bore  up 
;against  an  unintelligible  accusation  at  an 
unexpected  moment.  But  the  matter  could 
•  not  so  rest. 

If  it  had  so  rested  I  do  not  think  Paul 
Wordsworth  would  ever  again  have  entered 
Temple.  Yet  another  was  more  concerned 
than   he   in    the   result    of  that    scene. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TO    THE    COVERT. 

"  The  poets  speak  habitually  of  love  as  if  it  were  a  passion 
which  could  be  safely  indulged,  whereas  the  whole  experience 
of  modern  existence  goes  to  show  that  it  is  of  all  passions  the 
most  perilous  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  it  can  be  followed 
by  marriage." — Hamerton. 

Georgie  Leyton  was  restless  all  that  iiiglit. 
When  ill  the  murky  October  dawn  she  heard 
the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  from  behind  her 
blind  saw  that  Paul  Wordsworth  was  driving' 
off,  she  experienced  some  satisfaction  mingled 
with  tremor. 

Trimly  dressed  and  strongly  shod,  she  was 
early  ready  for  the  early  breakfast ;  nothing 
but  her  dainty  little  hat  wanting  to  the 
attire  of  the  sportswoman,  a  "  get-up  "  not 
only    suitable    to    the    occasion,    but     pre- 
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eminently  becoming  to  herself.  Grey  was 
always  late  for  breakfast,  at  whatever  hour 
it  were.  But  all  the  other  men  except 
Sir  Ealph,  with  two  or  three  of  the  ladies, 
had  assembled  before  she  walked  in.  She 
had  waited  to  appear  till  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  tete-d-tete  with  Vera. 

Georgie  looked  extremely  well  that  morn- 
ing-, and  had  an  advantaore  common  to 
lively,  well-tinted,  dark  women  in  doing  so 
when  fairer  complexions  were  pallid  and 
sensitive  spirits  were  at  par.  The  tide  of 
life  then  flows  languidly  amongst  most  of 
the  weaker  and  a  few  of  the  stronger  sex. 
But  Georgie  was  fresh  and  bright  and  cheery. 
No  one  could  have  guessed  for  what  stakes 
she  had  played,  and  that  she  was  still  in 
suspense  as  to  the  result. 

There  is  a  kind  of  nature  which  clearly 
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foresees  its  course  without  realizing  the 
consequences  of  that  course ;  to  the  one 
it  is  keenly  alive,  and  plans  and  plots  with 
almost  absolute  prevision ;  for  the  others 
it  has  little  forethoui^ht.  It  sees  that  it 
will  get  its  own  way,  but  it  does  not, 
perhaps — we  would  fain  hope  it  does  not — 
count  the  cost  to  others.  Are  there  not 
three  grades  of  pain-givers — the  careless, 
the  carelessly  cruel,  and  the  cruel  with 
power  and  will  to  inflict  all  possible  suffer- 
ing on  those  who  stand  in  their  way  ? 
Perhaps  Georgie  belonged  only  to  the 
second  grade  as — still  young  but  yearning 
for  evil  if  only  by  evil  she  might  win  her 
reward — she  watched  Vera  with  a  grim- 
ness  which  was  partly  cold-blooded  and 
partly  passionate. 

Beyond    Vera's   place    hung    on   the    wall 
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a  portrait  of  Ralph's  mother,  whom  her 
son  resembled  and  who  had  educated  his 
cousin.  That  Lady  Carstairs  had  been  the 
best  friend,  the  worst  enemy,  of  the  sharp- 
witted  hoyden  whom  the  elder's  tongue 
and  training  had  corrupted  into  the  witty 
Avoman  of  the  world  whilst  yet  in  her 
teens !  Georgie  looked  at  that  handsome 
figure  and  stately  face,  to  which  her  own 
had  some  faint  resemblance  ;  it  seemed 
strange  to  see  before  it  the  slight,  pure 
loveliness  of  the  present  Lady  Carstairs. 

Vera   saw   her   looking.      "  Do   you  want 
anything,  Georgie  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  picture   tells  well  in  the  light 
to-day.     Where  is  Mr.  Wordsworth  ?  " 

"  Gone,    I    believe.      He    only    came    on 
business.'* 

One    of    the   strangers    to    our    narrative, 
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a  sportswoman  also,  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion. "  Do  you  hear  all  those  wonderful 
Cabinet  secrets,  Lady  Carstairs?  How  very 
interesting  it  must  be !  Quite  like  free- 
masonry, you  know,  Miss  Leyton." 

"  Not  much  is  told  to  outsiders !  But 
I  always  think  that  wherever  there  are 
secrets  men  are  wheedled  out  of  them." 

*'  I  will  not  break  a  lance  with  you, 
Miss  Leyton,  for  here  comes  your  special 
defender,"  rejoined  some  man. 

Grey  entered,  serenely  if  sleepily,  and 
after  him  came  Carstairs.  There  were  two 
vacant  places ;  the  host's  usual  j^lace. 
beside  which  sat  Georgie,  and  one  at  the 
left  hand  of  Vera.  Carstairs  went  to  that 
beside  his  wife,  whilst  Grey  greeted 
Georjjie. 


Stay  where  you  are,  Grey ;  Miss  Leyton 
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needs  a  defender   against   Colonel   Leigh,  I 

know,"  said  Carstairs  carelessly. 

"  Husband  and  wife  together !  "  exclaimed 
Colonel  Leigh  in  jest. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  how's  your  eye,  Vera  ?  " 
called  out  Charlie  mischievously. 

"  I  hurt  it  yesterday,"  explained  Vera, 
as  every  one  looked  up  with  the  faint 
sympathy  of  breakfasters.  "  It  is  a  little 
discoloured." 

"A  little  green,  I  suppose,"  added  the 
irrepressible. 

"  Wordsworth  sent  you  all  sorts  of  tender 
messages,  Vera,"  said  Carstairs  abruptly, 
looking  to  her,  speaking  at  Georgie.  "  He 
was  sorry  that  he  had  to  get  up  to  town 
by  nine  o'clock." 

"  I  hope  that  you  both  weren't  up  all 
night,"  said  Vera,  at  which  Georgie  pricked 
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up  her  ears  on  the  qui  viae  for  any  hint 
of  the  situation. 

'•  I  did  sit  up,"  said  Carstairs,  "  till  he 
went  at  six.  He  did  not.  The  great 
Paul's  visits  are  not  matters  of  pure 
pleasure,  but  I  think  you  will  hear  to- 
morrow the  reason  of  his  abrupt  arrival 
and  departure.  Anyhow,  he  left  me  with 
enough  to  do  even  after  he  had,  as  I 
suppose,  slumbered  the  sleep  of  the 
just." 

Vera  and  Georgie  both  detected  some- 
thing artificial  in  the  air  of  bonhomie  with 
which  Carstairs  spoke ;  but  they  differed 
in  their  reading  of  the  riddle. 

"  Such  dissipations  are  not  too  good  for 
covert-shooters,"  said  Grey.  "  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  the  game  of  politics  is  not 
worth    the   candle.      A    precious   long   one 
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yon  must  have  burnt  last  uiglit,  Carstairs, 
if  it  lasted  till    6  a.m." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  interfere  Tvith  my 
arrangements  to-day.  I'll  come  with  you 
all  this  morning,  and  then  111  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  Send  our  luncheon  to  the 
Black  Copse  gate,  Vera.  It  will  be  a 
lovely  day.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  party 
would  come  out  with  you  to  meet  us,  and 
the  ladies  who  have  been  out  all  the 
morning  would  then  go  back  if  they  were 
tired?" 

Carstairs  kept  on  talking  to  his  wife  ; 
never  said  a  word  to  Georgie  ;  never  met 
her  eye  at  breakfast ;  never  came  near  her 
when  the  party  had  assembled  at  the  front 
door.  The  bright  sunshine,  now  finding  its 
way  through  the  mists,  fell  upon  a  charm- 
ing English  group  on  the  gravel  before  the 
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stately  house  brilliantly  wreatlied  in  Vir- 
ginian creeper — tlie  waiting  men,  the  clogs 
subduing  their  impatience,  the  rough  suits 
harmonizing  with  the  autumnal  tints  on  the 
glowing  trees. 

The  weather  had  been  exquisite  that 
season,  and  the  leaves  had  turned  all 
colours  without  falling  ;  even  now,  on  the 
eve  of  November,  the  coverts  were  far  too 
thick. 

Carstairs  never  came  near  Georgie, 
though  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
so  far  as  women  can  be  attractive  on  these 
occasions  to  men  intent  on  other  game. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  to  arrange 
the  party.  Carstairs  was  a  martinet  in 
trifles,  and  every  detail  must  be  as  he 
wished  it. 

Still  at  other  times  Georgie  knew  it  liad 
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been  subtly  different — she  had  failed,  and 
if  she  had  failed,  what  next  ? 

On  reaching  the  nearer  gate  of  the  Black 
Copse  the  procession  stopped  and  again 
fell  into  a  waiting  group.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made.  All  the  notice  Ealph 
took  of  her  was  to  say,  as  he  said  to 
others  about  Lady  Emily  Surbiton  and 
Mrs.  Leigh,  "  I  suppose  Grey  takes  charge 
of  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him.  It  was  almost  a 
pitiful  look,  but  no  one  else  saw  it,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  arrangements  as  if  he 
had  not  met  her  eye  : 

"All  of  you  please  to  remember  that 
this  covert  is  dangerous.  I  have  never 
had  ladies  here  before.  All  guns  must 
keep  strictly  to  their  own  lines.  Mind 
tins,  Charlie,  or  you'll  shoot  the  beaters  or 
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one  of  US.  There  are  places  in  this  wood 
where  you  cannot  possibly  see.  If  you  are 
careless  I  will  not  allow  you  to  shoot  here 
at  all." 

Charlie  was  intensely  mortified  at  this 
address  before  every  one.  "As  if  I  didn't 
know!" 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  know,  I  care 
what  you  do ! "  answered  Ealph  in  his  most 
peremptory  tone.  "  The  pitch  of  the 
ground  and  the  thickness  of  the  wood  are 
most  deceptive.  We  had  a  bad  accident 
here  twenty  years  ago.  Leigh,  in  my 
father's  time." 

"You  cannot  be  too  careful  on  this  oc- 
casion," answered  Leigh.  "  The  ladies  must, 
of  course,  keep  close  to  the  guns  they  are 
with." 

"The  lightest  penalty  is  a  peppering,  the 
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heaviest    is    death,"    said    Carstairs    tO   Mrs. 
Leigh.     "All  right,  Smith." 

Then  the  little  party  moved  slowly  down 
the  wet  grassy  lane,  the  sun  falling  in 
patches  through  the  high  hedge  on  the 
right.  To  the  left  was  the  wood,  smelling 
of  the  autumn  :  dank  and  dreary  in  the 
shade  ;  the  green  all  flecked  with  the 
orange  and  brown  of  decay ;  radiant  dew- 
drops  sparkling  everywhere,  especially  on 
the  spider-caught  hazel  bushes  with  the 
last  rusty  nuts,  or  on  the  glossy  haws  and 
their  curling  yellowed  leaves.  In  a  knot, 
with  whisper  here  and  there  as  one  and 
another  was  left  behind  at  his  post, 
stealthily  progressed  the  little  party,  up 
and  down  the  slopes  at  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  till  at  length  only  Charlie,  Grey  and 
Georofie  were  left  with  Carstairs. 
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'•  May  I  come  witli  you,  Ealph  ? "  asked 
Georgie. 

He  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  ;  a 
rabbit  fell.  Shots  were  heard  from  other 
portions  of  the  wood. 

"  No  ;  I  may  not  remain.  Stay  with 
Meredith.  Charlie,  come  on.  I'll  give  you 
a  place  where  you  will  not  add  tailless 
game  to  the  bag." 

Occupied  with  his  own  interests.  Grey 
had  not  heard  what  passed,  nor  had  noted 
the  useless  anger  of  Georgie  and  of  Charlie 
at  their  respective  slights.  Grey's  beat  was 
along  a  half- cleared  path,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  he  only  occasionally  thought  of  Geor- 
gie. When  the  metallic-coloured  bird  made 
a  dash  through  the  thinner  trees  towards 
the  sun,  or  even  when  the  little  white 
tail    of   a   rabbit   frisked    for    a    moment  on 
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the  sward, — it  is  to  be  feared  that  Grey 
forgot  all  about  the  lady  with  him  as  he 
blazed  away  with  keen  delight  and  much 
success.  He  merely  thought  of  her  as 
something  to  be  avoided  if  he  turned  to 
fire  over  her  shoulder. 

She  was  left  to  meditate  in  peace,  if 
peace  is  not  a  most  inapplicable  word  for 
her  state  of  mind.  Intense  and  burning 
curiosity  filled  her  being.  Perhaps  she 
shrank  from  picturing  her  own  wishes  in  de- 
tail. Yet  had  anything  been  said  ?  What  ? 
To  whom  ? 

Carstairs  never  came  near  them,  of  course. 
Slowly  they  worked  through  the  wood,  and 
at  length  emerged  on  a  portion  of  a  field 
to  which  the  lines  ran,  where  all  were  to 
meet.  But  it  took  over  an  hour  to  get 
there,   and   all   that  time  Georgie  was  in  a 
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state  of  wild  mental  and  bodily  fidgets. 
How  slie  hated  Grey — self-gratulant  with 
his  gun  for  company  and  his  game  for 
object !  She  could  have  taken  his  gun 
from  him  and  knocked  him  down  with  it 
with  great  pleasure,  as,  in  the  open,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  ejaculated,  "Capital; 
there's  nothing  jollier  in  life  than  working 
a  wood  like  this!  I  suppose  we  must 
wait  for  orders." 

In  effect,  one  after  another  likewise 
emerged,  and  in  the  cart  was  hung  the 
spoil.  Every  one  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
except  Colonel  Leigh,  who,  being  a  bad 
shot  (given  to  previous  swagger  and  ac- 
companying self-excusings),  now  having  his 
wife  with  him,  blamed  her  presence  for 
his  misses.  The  poor  little  woman  ap- 
pealed to  Carstairs. 
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"  Come  with  us,"  said  Grey,  with  kind- 
ness not  as  gallantly  expressed  as  it  should 
have  been,  perhaps  ;  "  I  really  don't  much 
mind  having  two  ladies." 

"Settle  it  as  you  please,"  said  Carstairs. 
"  By  experience  I  know  that  outsiders  fare 
ill  for  interference  in  matrimonial  disputes. 
No    one   thanks    them." 

Georgia  would  have  liked  to  say  seri- 
ously what  Colonel  Leigh,  a  comparative 
stranger,  said  in  jest:  "A  leaf  out  of  your 
own   book,    Carstairs,    eh  ? " 

"My  wife  is  too  good  to  quarrel  with," 
answered  Carstairs  in  a  matter-of  fact  tone. 

"  Listen  to  that,  Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh, 
approvingly. 

By  this  time  they  were  ready  for  another 
start.  "  Same  order,"  proclaimed  Car- 
stairs. 
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"  Except  that  I  will  come  with  you, 
Mr.   Meredith,"  added  Mrs.    Leigh. 

Georgie  said  nothing,  but,  when  once 
more  they  were  reduced  to  live,  she  went 
forward  with  Charlie,  who  did  not  notice 
that  she  was  just  behind  him,  and  left 
Mrs.    Leigh   with    Grey. 

Carstairs  lifted  his  eyebrows  on  finding 
her  there,  but  said  nothing.  Posting  Char- 
lie, he  was  about  to  proceed  when  she 
boldly  asserted,  "  I  must  speak  to  you 
before   you  begin  to  shoot." 

She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  mubt 
know  where  she  was. 

He  walked  on  with  her,  but  that  was 
all  the  help  she  got.  She  felt  that  Lis 
heart  was  steeled  towards  her,  and  she 
could  not  bear  it. 


CHAPTEE     X. 

WHAT    SHE    SAID    FOR    HERSELF. 

Forbear  !    No  tongue  can  mend  such  pleadings. 

Browning. 

The  first  part  of  Georgie's   pimisliment  had 
begun. 

She  felt  his  dislike  as  only  a  woman 
who  loves  can  feel  dislike  of  herself.  He 
had  turned  against  her.  She  tried  to  look 
boldly  interrogative.  So  did  he,  as  if  he 
had  no  idea  what  she  wanted  at  that  in- 
convenient moment. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say?"  he  asked 
coldly,  as  he  saw  her  essaying  to  speak. 

"  I  gave  you  that  letter  yesterday,"  she 
faltered. 

"  Ah  !  so  you  did,  but  you  made  a  mis- 
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take.  You  can  tell  Grey,  if  you  like" — lie 
paused,  and  she  started  ;  he  enjoyed  her 
terror — "  tell  Grey  that  there  will  be  a 
general  election  at  once  ;  every  one  will 
know  it  this  afternoon.  That  was  why 
Wordsworth  came.     It  is  important  news." 

"  To   you  ?  " 

''  To  you,  I  think.  It  may  affect  the 
present  arrangements  for  your  marriage, 
and,"  he  added  slowly  and  emphatically 
"  some  of  your  best  friends  would  be  glad 
when  you  had  a  proper  home  of  your  own." 

They  exchanged  looks.  The  tremor  had 
passed  from  her  limbs,  the  pallor  from  her 
face,  and  he  saw  that  she   was  roused. 

"  This  is  the  end,  then,"  she  said  slowly ; 
*'  I  am  very  glad." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  end  of  your  mischief- 
making.      Just   listen   to   me,   Georgie,    and 
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if  you  don't  remember  what  I  say  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you.  Bennett's  tongue  is 
silenced.  Wordsworth  took  with  him  to 
town  a  letter  to  my  lawyers.    For  you " 

"  I  am  on  a  level  with  Bennett  ?  " 

"  You  made  yourself  her  tool.  Words- 
worth does  not  know  to  whom — I  owed 
you  so  much — but  I  had  his  permission  to 
give  this  fact  :  the  letter  was  one  addressed 
to  a  woman  with  whom  some  years  ago  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  marriage.  Had  it 
been  an  appeal  to  my  wife  it  would  have 
proved  your  assertion.  But  he  showed  it 
to  her  in  confidence — she  lost  it — Bennett 
found  it.  You,  wishing  to  believe  evil,  saw 
evil.     That  is  all.' 

"  You  believe   that  story  ?  " 

"I  believe  it." 

"It  must  be  your  interest  to   do  so." 
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"  Think  what  you  please !  Your  opinion 
does  not  affect  me.  Of  us  for  the  future 
you  will  see  very  little ;  to .  others  you  will 
see  that  you  must  be  silent  for  your  own 
sake.  You  dare  not  make  lan  open  enemy 
of  me." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"You  need  not  go  on  my  account  from 
Temple.  I  shall  not  be  there  much,  nor 
shall  I  interfere  with  you.  In  public  I 
shall  treat  you  as  the  cousin  whom  my 
mother  brought  up  from  a  child j  and  my 
wife  knows  nothing  of  your  schemes,  nor 
indeed  of  anything  but  my  under-rating  of 
her  worth." 

"  My  schemes  ?     Her  worth  ?  " 
"I  came  out  to  shoot,  not  to  argue." 
"  How    brutal   a   man  can   be ! "   she    ex- 
claimed.      "  But   you    shall    hear    my    side  ! 
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I  am  thankful  it  is  at  an  end  !  The  sac- 
rifice has  been  on  my  side,  not  on  yours. 
What  did  you  risk  ?  You,  who  threw  me 
over,  when  you  knew  you  had  made  me 
care  for  you — threw  me  over  for,  till  then, 
a  stranger  to  you  !  You,  who  after  your 
marriage  sought  me  out  again ;  you,  who 
took  advantage  of  your  experience,  j^our 
manhood,  yes,  and  of  my  affection  for  you, 
to  estrange  me  from  otliers  for  your  sake  ; 
who  made  me  reckless  of  everything  else  if 
I  could  please  you  !  And  I  did  please  you : 
I  made  you  feel  that  you  had  lost  by  your 
marriage  to  another  !      Is  it  not  ^true  ?  " 

He   was    silent. 

"You  shall  hear  me.  Self-respect?  It 
is  not  your  fault  I  have  any  left — that  I 
can,  before  others  at  least,  hold  my  head 
high  enough  still.  .  .  .  No,  you  shall  hear  the 
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plain  truth  as  to  ourselves  ;  you,  who  have 
taught  me  to  amuse  you  by  speaking  plainly 
of  others  ! ". 

"  Eecrimination  can  do  no  good  now," 
he    answered    sullenly. 

"  I  know  that.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you  as  a  devoted  husband  of  that  woman." 
She  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  do  not  understand 
how  I  shall  behave  as  the  devoted  wife  of 
Grey  Meredith.  Let  that  pass.  Oh,  Ealph  ! '' 
she  cried,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 
"  think  of  it !  These  nine  years  in  which  I 
have  cared  for  you,  and  you  know  it,  and 
whatever  restraint  there  was  in  it  all  coming 
from  my  side,  not  from  yours  !  And  now,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  eyes  brilliant  and  cheeks 
aflame,  "  by  the  mere  renouncing  of  me  you 
think  to  'live  happy  ever  after.'  You  will 
not    do    it.      I   have   neither   Wordsworth's 
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learning  nor  Yera's  religion — your  own 
mother  took  care  of  that — but  I  know  that 
in  this  world  there  is  something  which  pays 
every  one  back." 

She  walked  on.  The  reproaches  of  such 
women,  when  angered  and  anguished,  natur- 
ally fall  into  the  dramatic  manner,  the 
rhythmic  measure  and  the  poetic  thought. 
Whatever  Georgie  had  been  to  others,  to 
him  she  had  been  faithful,  even  in  her  fev.'- 
self-restraints,  and,  as  Carstairs  had  bent 
the  previous  evening  before  the  force  of 
character  in  the  stern  man,  so  in  the 
noontide  he  was  subdued  by  the  force 
of  emotion  in  the  w^oman  whose  life  in 
many  ways  he  and  his  had  tried  to 
spoil. 

"  Georgie,"    he    said    more     gently,     and 
stopped — for  what  w^as  there  to  say  ?  .  .  . 
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Unheeding  the  flight  of  time,  they  had 
waited  and  slowly  walked  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Black  Copse,  where,  from  a  clearing, 
a  grass  path  leads  over  a  stone  arch  from  steep 
bank  to  bank  above  the  stream — almost  a 
river  in  force  and  depth — which  runs  fifteen 
feet  below.  There  it  runs,  among  the 
maroon-coloured  leaves  and  glossy  berries 
of  the  elder,  among  trailing  branches  of 
bramble,  and  among  the  rugged,  rusty  grass ; 
a  clump  of  thick  foliage,  holly  trees  and 
brambles  knit  together,  where  younger  wood 
liad  tried  to  intrude,  forming  a  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  path  for  a  few  yards.  The  two 
were  effectually  screened  from  sight ;  their 
'.ears  were  accustomed  to  the  shots;  they  were 
both  absorbed  in  the  painful  scene  —  the 
power  of  which  over  both  of  them  was 
-scarcely   indicated   by  their  words,  however 
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glowing ;  .  .  .  careless  Charlie  was  coming  up, 
and  no  one  warned  Sir  Ealpli.  The  keepers 
had  seen  that,  for  some  strange  reason,  he 
was  not  shooting.  The  beaters  had  finished 
with  that  part  of  the  wood,  nor  would  any 
one,  had  they  feared  the  issue,  have  cared 
to  interfere  with  Sir  Ealph.  And  so  they 
did  not  know  ;  and  nearer  and  nearer  came 
Charhe,  shooting  whenever  he  saw  a  move- 
ment in  the  brake.  .  .  . 

"  Georgie !  "  said  Sir  Ealph,  quite  gently 
for  him,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  her, "  Georgie, 
we  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It  was  my 
fault,  but " 

Behind  the  covert  of  the  holly  trees  came 
Charlie  ;  a  bird  got  up  ;  right  and  left  he 
shot,  fast  as  gun  can  be  fired.  .  .  . 

In  the  darkness  which  fell  with  the 
sting  and   a   gush  of  warm  blood    over  his 
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face,  Sir  Ealpli  heard  a  shriek,  a  groan, 
a  fall — a  splash — at  his  side. 

The  keeper,  returning  too  late,  said  his 
shout — his  scream — followed  the  shots 
instantly  ;  but  to  Car  stairs  —  trying  to 
clear  his  eyes  that  he  might  see,  with 
the  vision  of  the  moment  before  so  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  he  still  thought  he 
saw — it  seemed  hours  before  he  called,  an 
eternity  before   he  was    aided. 

"  Georgie,"  he  cried  then,  "  Georgie,  are 
you   hurt    too  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  Georgie  would 
never  answer.  Whilst  Charlie  rushed  up 
and  fell  back,  horror  struck,  the  keeper's 
whistle  had  summoned  two  men.  They 
were  scrambling  down  the  bank  to  pick 
up  the  dead  body,  fallen  over  the  arch 
and  floating  on  the   stream. 
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"  Georgie !  "  repeated  Carstairs  in  agony 
for  her,  and  groping  where  she  had  stood 
as  he  thought.  They  caught  him  at  the 
edge. 

"  Get  me  water,  fools,  whoever  you  are," 
he  exclaimed.  "Let  me  wash  away  this 
blood  and  see   what  has  happened." 

They  got  him  some  water  :  the  vision  of 
Georgie  as  she  was  about  to  speak  faded 
into  the  darkness ;  he  thought  that  the 
brown  autumnal  leaves  were  flitting  about, 
colours  melted  into  chaos ;  agony  over- 
powered him ;  and  whilst  they  brought  up 
the  body  of  Miss  Ley  ton  from  below, 
Sir  Ealph  knew  nothing  of  what  passed, 
till  he  awoke  to  a  hum  of  voices — -a 
fierce  pain — and  still  the  awful  darkness. 
And  through  it  all  he  heard  that  Georgie 
was  killed! 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

TWO      EMPTY      HANDS. 

"There's  some  redemption  in  the   doom  of  death, 

That   cuts   us  from  new  sins." 

Freeland. 

Vera  was  just  preparing  to  leave  Temple 
to  come  with  luncheon  to  the  head  of  the 
Black  Copse  when  the  terrible  news 
arrived.  Waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party, 
she  was  standing  in  the  sunshine  in  front 
of  the  house,  when  she  saw  Charlie  flying 
across  the  field,  leaping  the  wire  fence, 
rushing  over  the  lawn  and  almost  falling 
on  her  as  he  stopped,  breathless  and  agi- 
tated, before    the  door. 

He   could   not   speak ;    he   pulled   at    her 
long    coat,    and   tried    to   utter    his    tidings, 
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but  liis  teeth  chattered  as  if  it  were  cold, 
though  his  forehead  was  beaded  and  his 
eyes  were  wild  with  horror.  This  was 
Charlie  —  careless,  complacent  Charlie  ; 
what  was  wrong  ? 

"  Charlie  !  "  exclaimed  Vera,  alarmed  at 
what  she  knew  not.  Simpson,  the  butler, 
came  to  speak  to  Vera,  and  now  put  in 
his    word.     "Is  anything  wrong,   sir?" 

Charlie  did  not  answer.  Others  came 
out :     "  Are  you   ill,  Mr.  Carstairs  ?  " 

"  Come  inside,  Vera,"  he  groaned. 

Vera  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  they 
went  into  the  drawing-room ;  Charlie  stag- 
gered along.  "  Don't  come  with  us,"  he 
cried  again. 

For  ever  Vera  would  remember  how 
the  room  looked;  for  ever  remember  a  tall 
vase      of     yellow     sunflowers     mixed     with 
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spra3^s  of  deep  red  leaves  on  a  certain 
little  table,  behind  which  was  a  gold  em- 
broidered screen  of  cream  silk,  on  which 
then  she  noticed  a  great  stain,  though,  or 
because,  the  physical  sickness  of  fright 
was   upon  her. 

"Is   it   Ealph?"  she  faltered. 

"  Georgie,"  he  groaned.  "  I  said  I'd 
come  to  you.  I  did  it,"  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.     "They'll  bring  her  directly." 

"  Georgie  ?  Tell  me,  Charlie;  what  is  it? 
An  accident  ?     Is  she  hurt — shot  ?  " 

"Yes.  Killed.  I  did  it,"  he  said, 
flinging  out  the  monosyllables  as  she  bent 
down  to  hear. 

"  Georgie  ?  Killed  ?  By  you  ?  It  can't  be 
true." 

"Yes,  it  is.  That's  not  all,  Ealph's  hurt 
too.      They've   gone    for    doctors.      I    think 
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lie's  blinded.  Oh !  don't  leave  me,"  lie 
cried  in  agony,  and  tried  to  clutch  lier 
deadly  cold  hand. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  you,"  she  said  in 
incredulous,  chilly  horror,  as  she  left  him. 
A  beater  had  arrived,  confirming  the  news, 
and  giving  requests  for  preparations,  but 
the  man  knew  or  would  tell  no  more  to 
Lady  Carstairs.  Sir  Ealph  and  Miss  Ley- 
ton  had  been  together,  and  she  had  been 
killed,  and  he  was  hurt  somehow  —  his 
eyes,  they  did  say,  but  no  one  knew  until 
the  doctors  had    come. 

Vera  came  back  to  Charlie  after  giving 
a  few  directions.  She  was  quite  quiet — 
stunned  and   almost   incredulous. 

"  Take  me  to  Ealph,"  she  said  to 
Charlie.  "  But  first  tell  me  all  you  know. 
I  must    hear." 
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Begging  her  "  to  abuse  liim  like  a  pick- 
pocket," to  do  anything,  not  to  stand  and 
look  at  him,  Charlie  recounted  all  he 
knew  till  he  came  to  the  part  where, 
horror  struck,  he  rushed  forward  to  find 
Ealph,  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
groping  for  Georgie  who  had  fallen  dead. 

Vera  fainted  and  had  just  recovered 
consciousness  when  Simpson  came  in  to 
say  that  Sir  Ealph  was  arriving. 

They  ]iad  fortunately  met  the  family 
doctor  on  the  high  road  ;  his  servant  had 
taken  necessary  notes  and  telegrams ;  all 
had  been  put  in  train  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  now  Mrs.  Leigh,  Grey  and  the  doctor 
came  with  Sir  Ealph  to  Vera.  He 
walked  into  the  hall — they  led  him — a 
bandage  concealed  his  face.  A  few  quick 
words    told    what    was     to     be     done     till 
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further  assistance  arrived.     And,  meanwhile, 

the    doctor   went   back   to   superintend    the 

other  party. 

***** 

Who  does  not  know  the  strange  suspen- 
sion of  h'fe  and  activity  after  a  catas- 
trophe ?  In  such  moments  we  realize  our 
mortality.  All  the  issues  of  the  struggles 
are  suddenly  rendered  insignificant  by  the 
changed  venue — the  conditions  of  existence 
are  nothing  when  existence  itself  is  threat- 
ened. 

Eestoration  of  the  deprived  faculty,  re- 
lief of  the  suffering,  retention  of  those 
slipping  away  from  life — these  seem  to  be 
the   end  of  life. 

The  house  party  melted  away  from 
Temple,  so  it  seemed.  There  were  sudden 
partings,     hasty    departures,     unsaid     good- 
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byes — for  the  host  was  in  danger  and  the 
hostess  in  grief ;  then  there  fell  a  great 
stillness  on  the  house,  the  servants  moved 
more  noiselessly  than  ever,  the  sick  room 
seemed  instantly  established,  and  the  strain 
at  once  began :  all  seemed  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  otherwise.  And  yet  only 
that  morning  Ealph  had  been  in  full  health 
— except  indeed  for  various  symptoms  of 
overwork — and  Georgie  was  glowing  with 
vigour  !  It  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
realize  that  in  a  moment — painlessly,  irre- 
medially — the  vivid  flash  of  intelligence  had 
been  extinguished.     Georgie  was  dead. 

The  shock  had  on  Vera  a  strange  effect, 
of  psychological  interest.  Through  those 
first  hours  after  she  knew  the  worst  she 
was  in  supreme  and  acute  exaltation  of 
spirit — that    state    of  tension    in    which    the 
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spiritual  aspects  of  life  appear  the  only 
facts  of  existence — a  state  in  which,  though 
moving  about  more  efficiently  and  acting 
more  decidedly  than  usual,  such  natures 
aspire  to  look  on  things  which  are  in- 
visible. Pangs  of  suffering  seem  to  apply 
motive  power  to  those  souls. 

Through  no  ill  feeling  towards  Georgie 
was  it  that  Vera  did  not  yet  think  much 
of  her  as  a  person  lost  from  their  lives. 
"  The  body  "  was  a  thing  to  be  cared 
for — Vera  gave  orders  for  that  when  it 
was  come  to  Temple — but  it  took  some 
little  time  for  her  to  realize  that  it  had 
been  of  Georgie. 

It  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  inquest 
— ''  purely  formal,  but  necessary/' 

Presently  Yera  went  to  see  that  her 
orders    had   been   carried   out.      It   was    in 
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no  malice  that,  even  as  she  neared  the 
door,  she  thought  that  poor  Georgie,  like 
Pope's  Narcissa,  would  have  exclaimed: 
"  One  would  not  sure  look  hideous  when 
one's  dead." 

The  little  spark  in  her  own  mind — the 
only  reaction  -against  the  strain— of  course 
pained  her  by  its  flippancy,  but  when 
she  reached  the  door  she  was  unable  to 
enter.  The  old  servant  from  within, 
Esther,  came  out  and  found  her  standing 
there,  white  and  shivering. 

Vera  was  too  intensely  conscious  of 
spiritual  life  to  have  that  physical  fear  of 
the  newly  dead  which  overcomes  many  a 
woman,  even  more  intellectual  and  experi- 
enced. But  she  was  overpowered  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  feeling  towards  what  had 
been    living,    and    the    distress     about    her 

38-2 
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husband,  wliicli  was  very  keen  and  real, 
was  for  a  moment  suspended  to  give  free 
play  to  this  emotion. 

So  when  Esther  would  have  stopped  her, 
deferentially.  Lady  Carstairs  answered :  "  I 
could  not  leave  Sir  Ealph  before,  but  I 
must  go  in  now." 

"  Shall   I  come  in   with   you,  my  lady  ? " 
Vera    shook    her   head,   passed    into    the 
room,  and  shut  the  door   upon   herself  and 
the  dead. 

Six   hours     since    this    had    happened    to 
Georgie.     Was  it  Georgie  ? 

The  face  was  covered — the  shot  had 
disfigured  the  face  in  piercing  to  the  brain, 
for  she  had  received  the  full  charge  from 
Charlie's  second  barrel.  The  face  was 
covered,  but  the  two  hands  were  "  folded 
on    tlie     breast ; "     there    was    nothing    but 
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whiteness    to   be    seen,    and  just   those    two 
still  hands  on  the  dull  sheets. 

Vera  was  standiucj  lookino^  at  it,  sc- 
lemnly,  and  wonderingly  too,  when  there 
was  a  soft  tap  at  the  door,  and  Esther 
came  back — some  tiny  thing  in  her  hands. 

Esther  was  an  old  servant  indeed,  a 
woman  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  a  "  bit 
of  a  character "  as  she  liked  to  call  her- 
self; a  woman  with  a  hard  exterior,  action 
and  speech,  and  an  inwardly  kind  thought. 
She  was,  with  all  her  brusqueness,  one  of 
those  motherly-dispositioned  unmarried  wo- 
men whom  other  women  often  choose  for 
comforters,  but  she  spoke  with  the  downright- 
ness  of  her  class,  which  knows  no  glosses 
in  such  cases,  nor  accounts  one  lime  better 
than  another  for  the  telling  of  a  painful 
truth.     No  gossip  was  Esther  in  any  seiious 
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matter,  but  "  what  her  ladyship  had  to 
hear  her  ladyship  must  hear,  and,  for 
what,  why  not  then  as  well  as  any  time 
besides  ?  " 

•  In  her  old-fashioned  cap  and  apron — 
the  second  housemaid,  not  Esther,  was  for 
show — Esther  came  near  and  woke  her 
lady  from  a  solemn  reverie. 

In  her  black  frock  at  the  foot  of  the 
white  couch  Vera  was  standing,  her  hands 
half  over  her  face. 

"  It  will  be  streekit  as  you  wuU  it, 
my  lady,"  said  Esther,  as  Vera  moved 
from  her  attitude  of  prayerful  thought. 
"  I  went  by  the  doctor's  orders.  Puir  bit 
thing!  there's  na  doot  ho'  she'll  have 
died ;  'tis  a  pity,  seein'  as  she  comes  o' 
gentry,  that  she  canna  bide  without  their 
fash.'      But    that's    neither   here   nor   tJiere,' 
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my  lady,'*  as  Vera,  disturbed,'  moved 
dreamily  towards  the  door.  "  I  doubt  I  wuU 
have  to  ask  your  leddyship,  afore  she  stif- 
fens, if  her  rings  should  have  come  off. 
I   brought   them   to   your   leddyship." 

"  Oh !  Esther,  take  them  away.  I  can't 
think  of  these  things  now.  I  must  go 
back   to   Sir   Ealpli.     Keep    them   safely  for 


—us." 


"  But  there's  only  yerself  to  ask,  my 
lady.  Miss  Georgie's  been  at  home  here 
all  her  life.  I've  kenned  a  wheen  mair 
than  she'll  have  kenned  a  kenned — puir 
leddy!  Byegones  is  byegones,  my  lady, 
and  am  I  no'  t'  putten  back  Sir  Ralph's 
ring   on   her    finger  ?  " 

Vera   was   bewildered. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Esther."   '^ 

"Truth,   I    had  no   call   to    trouble   you/- 
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but,  barring  your  rights,  my  lady,  we 
Ksliould  put  back  that  ring  on  her  finger, 
or  maybe,  with  her  killed  that  gait  and 
a',    she  '11   no   rest — Gude   save    us." 

It  was  strange,  that  lingering  super- 
stition, but  Vera  did  not  remark  it 
then.  ,  .  , 

"Dinna  fash  yourself,  my  lady,'*  said 
the  old  woman  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
*'It's  all  over  now.  But,  ye  ken.  Miss 
Georgie  had  a  mind  to  be  Lady  Carstairs 
herself." 

It  was  the  old  story,  but  never  so  dis- 
tinctly told  to  Vera  as  now,  in  the 
presence  of  those  two  dead  hands  on  the 
white  stillness. 

"You  must  not  say  such  things,  Esther. 
Miss  Georgie  was  like  the  daughter  of  the 
house — and  she  lies  there." 
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"  Then    your    ladyship    will    let    me    pit 
back  her  ring.     If  T  had  minded  it  at  the 

time " 

.  "What  ring,  Esther?" 

"  This^  my  lady.  Miss  Georgie  got  it 
from"  {i.e.,  had  it  given  her  by)  "the 
master  just  before  his  mother's  death.  It 
was  when  he  was  making  the  most  fuss  of 
her,  ye  ken.  I  have  just  been  like  one 
of  the  family,  and  Miss  Georgie  said  this 
to  me  one  day  after  Lady  Carstairs  died  : 
'  It  won't  be  so  long,  Esther,  before  I'm 
back  again.'  Those  were  the  very  words, 
my  lady,  and  we  took  it  that  it  was  all 
settled,  and  then  we  heard  in  a  few 
months  that  Sir  Ealph  was  a-marrying  a 
Miss  Ludlow,  ]knnett  and  me  never  were 
friends  at  the  best  of  times,  but  we  were 
t02:ether    then,    and   she    told    me   how  hard 
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Miss   Georgie   took    it.      You   was    no   way 

to  blame,  my  lady,,  but " 

"Esther,"  interrupted  Vera,  "I  sliould 
not  have  listened  so  long.  And  yet  I  am 
glad  to  know.  But  do  not  speak  of 
it." 

Esther  was  offended. 

"It  was  but  right  you  should  ken  how 
it  was,  my  lady,  for  Miss  Georgie's  sake  ; 
but  I'm  no  "talker,  my  lady." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  not,  Esther;  but 
leave  me  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  Give 
me  that  ring.     Yes,  yes,  I  understand." 

Again  Vera  was  left  alone  with  the 
dead. 

There  was  the  ruby  ring ;  inside  was 
graven  the  intertwined  initials  of  her  hus- 
band and  Georgie,  with  a  date  of  a  day. 
a    few    months    before    her    own    marriage.; 
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No  one  thought  of  Grey's  engagement 
ring.     Esther  had  only  brought  back  this. 

When  Esther  returned  to  the  room, 
after  Vera  had  left,  that  symbol  was  on  one 
of  the  white  hands. 

"  Take  it,  Georgie,"  Vera  had  ex- 
claimed ;  "  take  it !  keep  it  in  your  death 
as  you  kept  it  in  your  life.  0  God !  I 
knew  what  misery  he  has  inflicted  on 
me.  I  did  not  know  that  she  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  I  should  be  miserable. 
But  you  would  forgive  me,  Georgie — you 
know  I  did  not  know." 

Vera  had  then  forgotten  so  much  in 
Georgie's  character.  Vera  only  realized 
that  she  had  taken  Georgie's  place,  and 
indeed  the  girl  had  been  cruelly  treated 
by  Ealph  Carstairs. 

Vera  had  sunk  down  by  the  bed  with  a 
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moan  of  anguish  ;  the  reaction  had  begun, 
she  could  not  turn  away  from  those  two 
white  hands  protruded  from  the  folds.  To 
her  dying  day  Yera  would  never  forget 
them — all  by  themselves. 
-  "  There,  Georgie,"  she  said  aloud,  without 
raising  her  head ;  "  there's  your  ring ! 
But  you  need  not  have  tried  to  make  me 
more  miserable  than  I  was  in  my  mar- 
riage." 

The  door  was  softly  opening  as  she 
slipped  the  ring  on  to  the  still  flexible 
finger ;  thus  speaking,  beudhig  over  her 
strange  task  of  sentiment,  almost  feeling 
with  Esther  that  she  was  appeasing  the 
dead,  Vera  did  not  hear  the  hesitating  step 
of  Paul  Wordsworth.  He  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  almost  h^^sterical,  and  spoke 
in  a  quiet,  firm  tone. 
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"  They  said  you  were  here.  It  is  not 
good  for  you  to  stay  longer.  Come !  you 
are  wanted." 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  scarcely 
comprehended — with  wild  eyes  and  brilliant 
cheeks. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

PHILOSOPHER    OR    PHYSICIAN? 

"  How  each  has  a  story  in  a  dispute,  and  a  right  one,  too, 
and  both  are  right  or  wrong  as  you  will." — Thackeray. 

Seeing  her  state  without  quite  under- 
standing it,  taking  her  hand  reverentially 
to  make  her  come  away,  when  out  in  the 
corridor  Paul  Wordsworth  began  to  speak 
to  her,  as  to  a  child,  in  short  sentences 
and  in  steadied  tones. 

"I  have  come  to  be  with  you  till  to- 
morrow. I  came  back  as  soon  as  I  could 
when  Grey's  telegram  arrived.  I  have 
seen  Carstairs." 

"I  thought  he  was  resting.  They  said 
I  was  to  go.  I  did  not  leave  him  till 
then." 
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"  I  know.  You  have  had  some  terrible 
hours.     I  saw  the  doctor  first." 

"I  must  go  back.  I  can't  leave  him  in 
that  state." 

Just  after  she  spoke  another  meaning 
was  apparent  to  her,  and  she  continued,  to 
him  irrelevantly,  but  he  saw  she  was  not 
herself.  "  No,  I  can't ;  I  can't.  Please  go, 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  You  shouldn't  come  to 
us  when  you  are  so  busy.  Oh !  I  must  go 
to  him." 

IShe  panted  for  breath  with  two  or  three 
little  tearless  sobs,  and  sank  down  on  a 
couch  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  "Please 
leave  me  to  myself,"  she  reiterated. 

Seeing  she  was  in  earnest  he  walked  a  little 
further  down,  not  looking  at  her,  but  he 
heard  her  rise  suddenly  and  tben  fall 
back  again,  crying. 
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He  returned,  and  almost  lost  liis  self- 
command.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
thus;  but  he  did  not  betray  himself. 
Only  the  tone,  the  touch,  the  eyes, 
were  almost  a  revelation  of  what  he  felt 
— which  then  she  never  thought  of.  She 
was  only  struggling  for  self-command —not 
thinking  of  Paul — except  that  his  presence 
was  not  instinctively  oppressive  to  her  — 
il  was  every  circumstance  of  her  life  which 
pressed  on  her  heart  and  memory. 

"I  am  better — quite  well.  There!  I  am 
going." 

Just  then  the  doctor  passed,  saw,  and 
questioned  on,  the  state  of  strain. 

"  You  liave  a  long  time  before  you. 
Lady  Carstairs.  Sir  Ealph  is  going  on 
favourably,  I  trust,  but  it  is  a  serious 
accident     in    his    present    state    of    health. 
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You  have  eaten  nothing  since  your  early 
breakfast.  Sir  Ealph  does  not  want  you 
now.  I  am  going  to  ring  for  your 
maid  and  give  her  some  orders  about 
you." 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  doctor  re- 
turned and  continued  a  conversation  inter- 
rupted on  the  first  arrival  of  Wordsworth. 
Dr.  Smith  had  been  at  college  with  Words- 
worth, they  had  lately  renewed  their  friend- 
ship, and  as  far  as  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  was  concerned  they  spoke  with 
perfect  frankness  and  mutual  confidence. 

"  I  was  going  to  give  you  my  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Smith,  following  Paul  into  the 
Carved  Parlour.  "  It  is  of  course  subject 
to  modifications.  I  have  no  doubt  that  lie 
will  be  blind.  The  shot  passed  behhid  both 
eyes    in    a    peculiar     manner — /    only    re- 

VOL.  UI.  39 
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member  one  similar  case — and  tlie  sight  is 
absolutely  destroyed.     But " 

"  That  is  bad  enough ;  surely  there  is 
nothing  more  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so.  He  has  been  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  for  some  time." 

"I  never  heard  of  it.  He  always  seemed 
to  me  particularly  strong — and,  you  may 
have  heard,  we  are   on  the  eve  of  a  fight." 

"He  probably  would  have  broken  down. 
But  the  point  is  how  to  keep  him  quiet 
to-night.  By  the  way,  he  does  not  know 
that  he  is  blind  ;  nor  does  Lady  Carstairs 
know  his  state — yet.  They  have  had 
shocks  enough  for  one  day." 

"I  came  here  to  see  if  I  could  be  of 
use,  but  I  fear  that  my  presence  is  con- 
nected with  exciting  subjects,  and,  if  I  am 
of  no   use,   I  mu.'^t  go  from  here  to-ni^^ht." 
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"  If  you  can  stay,  do  so,"  said  the  doctor, 
pursing  up  his  lips,  and  standing  with  his 
shaggy,  long  brown  and  grey  beard  askew 
on  his  chest.  He  seemed  half  the  height 
of  Paul,  but  as  he  looked  up  he  appeared  to 
be  measuring  the  statesman  physically  and 
morally.  After  a  pause  the  doctor's  beard 
was  straightened,  and  his  eyes  met  Paul's 
with  grave  trust. 

'•  There  is  no  lack  of  surgical  skill  in  the 
case  of  people  like  the  Carstairs ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  are  far  more 
isolated  in  their  sorrows  than  the  unknown 
and  even  the  penniless.  The  news  will  be 
telegraphed  through  the  world  ;  but  who  is 
there  who  can  control  Sir  Ealph  or  console 
Lady  Carstairs  ?  It  isn't  help,  it  is  per- 
sonal   sympathy    that    she    wants.      She    is 

very    young,    and    not    strong ;    she  has    no 
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relations,  nor  has  he,  and  the  person  we 
want  does  not  exist  for  them.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith  is  useless  and  too  young ;  Mr.  Car- 
stairs  is  raving  on  his  own  account.  As 
for  those  flighty  women  who  left  here 
to-day  they  are  idiots.  By  the  way,  it 
would  not  be  bad  to  have  Miss  Bentley 
here.  I  know  Lady  Carstairs  can  stand  her 
when  she  is  ill." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wordsworth,  "  I  will  see  if 
that  cannot  be  arranged.  What  else  can 
we  do  for  them  ?  " 

Whilst  the  doctor  was  talking  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  They  were  partly 
talking  itill  Vera  should  come  back,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  serving  their  friends. 

"  You,  and  only  you,  can  help  us  to- 
night," said  the  doctor  suddenl}'. 

''If  1  can,  I  will  slay." 


COMPLICATIONS.  g.') 

"Yes,  you  will  do — if  3-011  understand. 
13ut  not  a  word  to  Lady  Carstairs."     -^ 

"I  will  obey  all  your  orders— anything 
to  help  them.  But  you  speak  and  have 
spoken  as  if  it  were  more  serious  than  I 
anticipated." 

"  It  may  be.  Sir  Ealph  must  and  should 
keep  quiet  to-night,  but  he  will  not  and 
cannot.  I  want  you  to  be  with  him  if  I 
can  in  no  way  get  him  to  sleep.  When 
he  questions  you,  if  he  questions  you, 
speak  of  his  accident  as  if  you  apprehended 
only  a  temporary  loss  of  sight,  engage  his 
attention  in  any  possible  way  " 

"  But,  pardon  me,  is  not  exciting  his 
brain  to  be  avoided  ?  " 

"  If  we  can  get  him  rest  we  will,  if  not 
we  must  distract  him  from  his  present 
current    of    thought ;     to-day,    political    in- 
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terest  seems  insignificant,  and  at  this 
moment  if  he  knew  he  were  blind  I  doubt 
if  he  would  care." 

The  ej'Cs  of  the  two  men  met.  "Under 
other  circumstances,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"I  should  feel  it  a  breach  of  confidence, 
but  I  do  not  speak  from  any  confidence, 
but  from  observation,  to  tell  you  this.  I 
have  known  the  whole  family  "from  my 
boyhood.  Lady  Carstairs  I  have  only  seen 
since  her  marriage ;  she  is  a  charming 
woman;  but  I  have  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Sir  Kalph's  affections  were  pre- 
viously engaged.  To-night  he  is  agonized, 
not  only  with  pain,  but  with  remorse." 

"  But,"  said  Wordsworth,  "  forgive  me. 
This  is  not  ray  business,  and,  though  after 
you  have  thought  it  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject  it  is  difficult   to  say  it " 
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"  I  am  aware  of  that.  But,  if  in  speak- 
ing to  you,  in  trusting  you  ;  whom  I  have 
known  to  be  trustworthy  for  five  and 
twenty  years  now,  Wordsworth ;  if  in 
making  you  the  confidant  of  my  surmises, 
I  can  prepare  help  for  what  may  occur,  I 
am  doing  no  wrong.  No  one  else  can  do 
the  work  you  may  have  to  do   to-night." 

"  Yes.  I  anticipate  no  action  at  all  from 
any  soporific  we  dare  to  give  to  Carstairs. 
No  doctor  nor  parson  could  control  him. 
There  is  some  chance  in  the  influence  of 
one  whom  he  respects ;  in  your  presence 
he  will  exercise  some  self-restraint.  And, 
if  Lady  Carstairs  is  there — from  what  he , 
has  said  just  now — I  feel  sure  irreparable 
mischief  would  be  done  to  both  of  them. 
To  avoid  blundering  it  is  essential  that  you  . 
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should  comprehend  the  situation.  He  can- 
not hear  her  to  he  with  him  now.  I  think  I 
hear  her  coming.  Will  you  put  yourself 
under  my  orders,  follow  my  hints,  and 
let   us     get     over     to-night  ?      To  -  morrow. 

comes  down.     But    both    surgery    and 

medicine  in  this  case  need  moral  help. 
Will  you  help?" 

"  1  will  obey  you  implicitly." 

"  I  shall  return  to  my  husband  now," 
said  Vera  entering.  "  I  have  taken  off  my 
heavy  dress  and  followed  all  your  direc- 
tions." 

"  My  dear  lady,  you  have  not  yet  obeyed 
my  orders.  I  am  going  back  to  Sir  Ealph, 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  going  to  take  you 
downstairs  to  see  poor  Mr.  Carstairs  and 
get  something  to  eat.  And  then  I  want  to 
speak   to   you   before   you  go  into  the  sick 
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room.     Trust   me,   Lady   Carstairs.     I  know 

what   I   am   doing,    and   we    are    acting   for 

the  best.". 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

The  doctor  was  right.  There  were  grave 
moral  and  dangerous  medical  aspects  of  the 
surgical  case.  Apparently  he  was  wrong 
about  Yera's  presence.  Sir  Ealph  had 
exclaimed  in  the  afternoon  with  relief  when 
he  knew  that  she  had  left  the  room,  but 
he  imperiously  demanded  that  she  should 
return  before  the  doctor  had  had  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  her,  as  he  intended 
to  put  it,  conventionally,  that  in  certain 
cases  of  excitement  the  presence  of  the 
most  dearly  loved  may  be  hurtful  to  the, 
in  that,  eccentric  patient.  So  the  sick- 
room was  not  forbidden  to  her,  though  for 
her   sake,  whose    case   was   not  that    of   the 
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beloved    and   loving   wife,    this    would  have 
been  no  bad  thing. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  it  was  evident 
that,  apparently  nerveless  man  as  he  had 
been.  Sir  Ealph  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
nervous  attack.  Denied  by  nature — if  not 
by  manhood — the  relief  of  tears;  denied  by 
surgical  accident  the  relief  of  solitude  or 
of  exercise ;  denied  any  consolation  from 
without  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Sir  Ealph  was  in  agony  of  mind  such  as, 
perhaps,  he  had  never  experienced  in  all 
his  previous  life.  He  had  been  stunned  and 
sullen  during  the  day,  now  he  awoke  to 
full  feeling  and  to  making  others  feel  his 
mood.  Perhaps  it  irritated  him  all  the 
more  that  he  had  prided  himself  on  his 
Stoic  indifference  to  pain  (such  men  are 
indifferent   to   pain — when   others   suffer,   at 
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least),  and  now  his  only  resource  was  to 
attribute  his  suffering  to  that  pain,  or 
rather  to  let  it  be  so  attributed  by  those 
who  chose.  Needless  to  say  he  did  not 
even  make  that  apology  to  himself. 

You  know  what  is  the  mood  of  a  spoilt 
suffering  child?  Add  to  the  petulance  ol 
the  child  the  passionate,  overbearing  egot- 
ism of  the  man,  the  power  of  the  fully- 
developed  nature  vented  in  evil-tongued 
words  and  ceaseless  contradictory  commands 
— you  know  then  what  was  Carstairs  that 
night. 

By  midnight  he  consented  to  take  a 
soporific  under  the  doctor's  orders,  but 
before  that  time  he  steadily  refused  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  owe  much  of  our 
self-respect  to  our  sight.  Whether  he 
could   have  controlled  himself  had   he   per- 
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ceived  Paul,  1  do  not  know;  he  did 
not,  tliough  lie  knew  that  Paul  was 
there. 

It  was  bitter  humiliation  to  Vera  that 
Paul  should  stay,  and  should  see  and  hear 
how  Carstairs  treated  her — rather  worse 
than  his  valet,  which  at  that  time  was  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  But  once  Vera  said  to 
Paul  in  an  undertone,  "Do  go  to  rest  now. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  try  to  share  our 
sufTering " 

"But,"  interrupted   Carstairs,   "  I'll  thank 

you  not  to  meddle.  Who'd  miss  yoxi,  if 
you  went  ? " 

He    had    previously    refused    to    let    her 

go- 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  doctor  returning, 

"  Sir  Ralph  is  brusque,  but  you  must  excuse 
that    when    he   is    in   pain,  Lady   Carstairs. 
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Suppose  you  take  his  advice  and  go  for 
the  present  to  rest  yourself.  I'll  call  you 
if   anything  is  required." 

Vera  caught  Paul's  glance  at  her  hus- 
band, but  when  Paul  looked  at  her  there 
was  simply  a  sign  that  she  should  follow 
the  doctor's  suggestion. 

"I  want  the  room  quiet,  and  then  Pll 
see  if  I  can't  make  you  more  comfortable, 
Sir  Ealph,"  answered  the  doctor  to  another 
growl. 

"  Wordsworth,  you  stay  a  bit  with  me,  as 
soon  as  all  these  idiots  have  gone.  Quiet  ? 
Hear,  hear ! "  the  sufferer  exclaimed. 

So,  whilst  the  doctor  completed  his  orders 
for  the  night,  having  seen  Vera  after  she 
left  the  room,  Wordsworth  was  left  alone 
with    Carstairs. 

Carstairs  seemed  to  regain  his  courtesy  a 
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little,  and  began  to  eagerly  question  Words- 
worth on  tlie  coming  election,  and  tlie  com- 
position of  tiie  Cabinet  in  case  of  success. 
The  eagerness  did  not  last,  and  his  atten- 
tion seemed  to  wander. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  suffering 
terribly,  Carstairs,"  Wordsworth  ventured 
to  say,  for,  though  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tion of  character,  he  most  deeply  pitied 
Carstairs  in  his   present  plight. 

"I  am  suffering,  Heaven  knows,"  broke 
from  the  lips  of  Carstairs.  Then  he  tried 
to  take  a  drier  tone.  "It  is  a  bore  for 
you  and  us,  this  happening.  My  seat  is 
safe,  I  should  think ;  one  never  knows. 
We  shan't  lose  that,  but  I  shan't  be  able 
to  assist  other  people.  IIow  long  do 
you  suppose  it'll  be  before  my  eyes  get 
right  ?  " 
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"  Don't  worry  yourself  to-night  about 
that,"  answered  Paul  evasively.  "  Keep 
quiet — it   will  be  all  the  better  for  you." 

"  Keep  quiet !  Where's  Charlie  ?  "  he  said 
abruptly. 

"  I  don't  know.  Poor  boy,  he  is  terribly 
upset.  Do  you  want  to  see  him?  "  asked 
Paul,  and  then  he  recollected  that  Car- 
stairs  would  never  see  any  one  again. 

"  I  see  him  ?  I'd  kill  him  if  he  came 
my  way  to-night." 

He  used  other  words  of  vituperation,  and 
then  the  doctor  returned.  For  a  time  there 
was  comparative  quiet,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  Carstairs  then  welcomed  the  sugges- 
tion of  artificial  sleep. 

Meanwhile  Vera  went  to  Charlie,  and  after 
staying  with  him  for  an  hour,  returned  softly 
to   the    dressinof-room    of    the    sick-chamber. 
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where  she  was  met  by  the  doctor,  and 
told  to  go  to  rest,  as  Sir  Ealph  seemed 
quieter. 

So  he  was  for  a  time. 

But  he  did  not  sleep  at  all.  It  seemed 
a  long  unending  night.  Quite  silently, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Vera 
slipped  into  the  room  as  arranged,  and 
Paul  Wordsworth  quietly  went  out.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  for  her  own  satis- 
faction she  could  come,  but  told  her  if 
possible  not  to  make  her  presence  known. 
So  at  first  Carstairs  did  not  know  that 
his   wife   was    there. 

He  moaned  and  groaned,  and  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self. About  four  o'clock  he  started  up  in 
bed,  looking  ghastly  with  his  bandaged 
head    in    the   half  light. 
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"  Who's  there  ? "  he  said  with  a  fearful 
shudder. 

The  doctor  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with 
one  hand  motioned  to  Vera  to  be  silent. 
"  Asleep,"  he    formulated    with    his    lips. 

And  so  they  watched  him  struggluig 
with  the  vision— whatever  it  was — which 
floated  before  his  brain.  The  struofs^le  did 
not  last  two  minutes  by  the  clock,  and 
it  ended  in  a  hoarse  sound,  "  Georgie, 
Georgie ! "  lie  fell  back  exhausted  and 
trembling,    and    suddenly   awoke. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  he  said  again  in 
different  tones.  lie  was  conscious  now. 
The  doctor  signed  to  the  wife,  and  she 
came  quietly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his, 
following  the  doctor's  signs. 
"  I— Vera  !  "  she  faltered, 
lie     lay     still     for     a     moment     or     two 
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holding  her  hand,  and  then  he  flung  it 
from  him :  "  I  remember  it  all  now.  Go 
away,  Vera.     Is    the   doctor   here  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  have  they  put  Miss  Leyton's 
body  ?  "  asked  Carstairs  quietly,  for  the 
first   time    mentioning    her. 

"  In  the  old  school-room,"  answered  Vera. 

"  I  will  go  there  now.  I  must.  It  is 
my  only  hope.  All  this  night,  and  just 
now,  I  have  seen  her — I  must  see  her 
dead.      Have    I    not    a   little    sight  ?      Just 


once." 


"  I  cannot  let  you  lift  the  bandages, 
Sir  Ealph.  Wait  till  daylight  comes  and 
then " 

"  If  my  eyes  are  bandaged,  why  wait 
for  the  daylight  ?  With  help  or  without 
I   will   go." 
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"  Will   it    harm    liim  ? "    said    Vera. 

The    doctor    shrugged   his   shoulders. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  if  it  did, 
or    to    me    either  ?  " 

"  Wait    a   moment,   Ealph." 

She  drew  the  doctor  into  the  dressing- 
room. 

"  Would   it   hurt   him— his    sight  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  her.  "  My  dear 
lady,"  he  whispered,  "  nothing  can  save 
his  sight,  and  for  the  rest  we  must  leave 
him   to    nature." 

"  I  will  take  you  there,  Ealph,"  she  said 
on  her  return,  trying  to  take  in  what 
the    doctor   had    said. 

She  was  again  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  and  the  events  seemed  to  pass 
as  in    a   dream. 

"  Not    you,"    said    Carstairs,   but    as    he 

40-2 
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felt  lier  by  liis  side  lie  accepted  lier 
aid. 

The  three  traversed  the  passage  till  they 
came  to  the  door.  The  familiar  places 
looked  weird  and  ghostly  as  the  lamps 
burnt  low,  but  weirdest  and  strangest  of 
all  was  it  to  Vera  to  be  leading  him 
through  the  dusk  as  the  words  rang  in 
her  ears — '*  Nothincf    can    save    his    sig^ht." 

When  considerate  people  speak  contrary 
to  their  considered  resolve  it  often  seems 
as  if  they  had  done  so  under  special 
guidance,  for  it  made  all  the  difference  to 
Yera's  conduct  when  she  knew  that  he 
would  be  always  blind.  If  she  had  meant 
to  leave  liim  when  he  was  well,  she  never 
would — never    could — do   so    now ! 

'•  Leave  us  together,"  she  said  to  the 
doctor    as    thc}^    unlocked    the    door. 
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There  was  an  entrance  from  the  bed- 
room, and  in  tliat  room  Esther  had  deter- 
mined to  watch  that  night  with  her  Bible 
and  a  bunch  of  half-withered  rowan  berries 
preserved  for  some  occult  reason  of  her 
own  from  the  August  splendours.  But 
Esther  did  not  reveal  herself — she  was 
asleep,  after  all,  in  the  arm-chair  when 
they  came  in,  and  as  she  awoke  she  was 
afraid    to    discover   herself. 

So  Sir  Ealph  and  Lady  Carstairs  thought 
themselves  alone  as  the  doctor  withdrew, 
observing  that  he  would  be  within  call 
in  the  passage.  Very  likely  he  guessed 
something  of  the  complex  emotion  of  the 
scene. 

"  She  is  there,"  said  Vera  in  a  strangely 
steady  voice.  "  You  know  the  old  school- 
room   and    how    it    looks.      She    is    on    the 
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couch ;  it  is  put  where  the  table  usually 
is  ;  all  white ;  there  are  a  few  flowers 
there,  and  only  her  hands  are  seen ;  the 
room  is  nearly  dark,  there  are  two 
candles." 

She    thought   he    must    want   to   know. 

"  Where   is    the    door  ?  "    he    asked. 

■'  Here,  behind  us." 

He  began  to  grope  his  way  to  the 
couch,  but  would  have  stumbled  over  it 
had  not  Vera  caught  his  hand. 

"  I  understand.  Ealph,  let  me  help 
you  !  "  she  pleaded. 

She  caught  his  hand. 

"  Where   is    she  ? "   he    said   passively. 

"  Here." 

"Put  my  hand  on  hers." 

It  was  done.  The  strong  man  shuddered 
as   he    touched   the    two   white   hands    with 
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liis  burning  palm.  He  gently — very  gently 
— felt   them,    and   he   came   to   the   ring. 

"  What's  this  ?  " 

"  The  ring  you  gave  her,"  Vera  whis- 
pered.    "  I   put   it   there." 

There   was   silence. 

"  Did  you  do  it  to  mock  me — to  mock 
her  ?  "  he  said  angrily,  but  in  a  low  tone, 
and  Yera  could  not  answer,  No ;  she  had 
never  thought  of  tliis  suggestion,  and  if 
she  had  thought  of  her  husband's  know- 
ing it  at  all  it  was  with  some  faint 
belief  that  even  he  must  recosrnize  her 
magnanimity. 

'-'  What  did  3  ou  do  it  for  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Speak." 

They  both  took  for  granted  that  the 
symbol  was  known. 

"  I   did    it   to    show    I    forgave    her    for 
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all  tlie  unhappiness  she  caused  me,"  Yera 
answered   at   last   on   this   pressure. 

"  You  forgave  her  ?  She  caused  you 
unhappiness  ?     Did   you    cause    her   none  ? " 

"  Ealph,   I  was — I   am— your   wife." 

"  I  know  that,"  he  said  in  his  old 
sneering  tone.  "  So  did  she.  Why  did 
you    come   between   us  ? " 

"  Oh,  Ealph  ! "  cried  Yera,  "  did  I  know 
anything  about  her  when  I  married  you  ?  " 

"  And  what  do  you  know  now  ?  That 
I  know  how  I  behaved  to  her?  That 
she,  not  you,  was  the  woman  [  loved. 
You  fool !  that  is  all  you  can  know.  And 
there  is  nothing  more  to  know.  For  her 
sake,  not  for  yours,  I  tell  you  that.  Yes, 
you    are    my   wife." 

"Hush!  oh,  do  not  speak  like  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,"  said  Yera,  to  whom 
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tlie  words  were  terrible  ;  those  words  wliicli 
aLo  for  the  moment  seemed  to  desecrate 
the   dead,  whom   she   could   see — not   he  ! 

"  Ealph,  you  came  here  to  see  her. 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ?  Do  not  make  it 
harder  for  us  now.  You  will  need  me  or 
I  could  not  stay  with  you." 

"  Need  you  ?    Never.      Don't  touch  me !  '' 

Vera  knelt  beside  the  bed,  just  out  of 
reach  of  his  hand.  He  stood  and  thought ; 
she  knelt  and  prayed. 

"  God  help  us  I  he  is  blind ! "  she  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  There  was 
nothing  new  to  her  in  sorrow  or  in  scorn, 
and  as  she  thought  of  him,  more  as  a 
suffering  man  than  as  her  abusive  husband, 
it  was  easier — a  little  easier,  perhaps — 
for  her  to  forget  herself.  ^'  God  help  us 
— he  is  blind." 
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CHARLIE. 

"  lis  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn." —  Coleridge. 

The  day  of  Georgie's  funeral  was  one  of 
gloom  within  and  without.  The  jury  three 
days  before  had  respectfully  and  hastily 
enough  viewed  the  body,  and  had  returned 
a  verdict  of  death  by  misadventure.  On 
the  suggestion  being  made  that  Anice 
Bentley  should  come,  Vera  had  said  "  it 
was  a  pity  to  bring  any  one  else  into  such 
a  house,"  but  had  not  resisted  Charlie's 
offer  to  write  and  ask  Anice  if  she  would 
come.  Anice  came,  and  apparently  it  was 
more  for  Charlie's  benefit  than  for  that    of 
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Vera,  whose  time  and  thoughts  wei'e  so 
occupied  by  the  turn  of  her  husband's 
illness — for  illness  it  had  become — that  she 
knew  nothing  of  Charlie's  experiences.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  sullen  and  stupid,  lying  in 
the  library  with  a  novel  which  he  did  not 
read,  breaking  out  into  sudden  fits  of 
anger  at  trifles,  yet  not  resisting  when 
Ealph  sent  to  say  that  his  brother  was 
not  to  leave  Temple. 

Anice  found  him  thus.  He  was  her  own 
age,  but  she  had  always  looked  upon  him 
as  much  younger.  Both  of  them,  however, 
under  especially  youthful  manners  had  con- 
cealed a  good  deal  of  thought  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 
Charlie  took  this  trouble  very  liardly,  and 
indeed  it  was  no  light  one — out  of  care- 
lessness   and   wilfulness    to    blind    a    brother 
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and  to  kill  his  cousin.  It  was,  as  lie 
phrased  it,  "awful  bad  luck,"  but  shooting 
accidents  often  arrive  at  the  exceptionally 
painful.  He  had,  except  to  Vera  on  the 
fatal  evening,  said  no  word  of  contrition  or 
apology  :  what  was  there  to  say  ?  He  had 
given  his  evidence  in  the  same  sullen  way. 
He  did  not  seem  to  care  at  all  what  was 
thought.  He  never  asked  after  Ealpli, 
but  listened  eagerly  to  what  was  said  about 
his  brother. 

On  the  first  afternoon  that  the  blinds 
had  been  drawn  up,  Anice  came  into  the 
library  by  the  further  door.  Beliind  one 
of  the  screens  of  books,  CharUe  was  Ij'ing 
on  a  couch.  She  had  entered  ver}'  softly, 
and  she  heard  him  sob.  Slie  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  with  a  groan  he  moved, 
and   after    a    moment   or    two   she   went   to 
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him.  Tears  were  on  his  dark  eyelashes, 
but    he    spoke  gruffly  at  first. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Going  out.  Come  with  me,"  she  an- 
swered. "We  shall  just  have  time  before 
tea." 

"  Time  before  tea.  I  daresay !  The 
routine  is  awful.  Evervthinor  ofoes  on  iust 
the  same,  and  a  lot  of  servants  gossiping 
and  gaping  everywhere.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Anice,  I'll  go  off  to  the  backwoods 
as  soon  as  I'm  free — I  don't  care  where. 
My  life's  done  for." 

She  moved  to  the  window,  and  he  fol- 
lowed.    She  didn't    know  what   to  say. 

"  Eaining  again,"  he  said.  "  It  always 
rains    now." 

"  Not    always.     There's  a  rainbow." 

"  I    daresay.     '  There    was    an  awful   rain- 
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bow  once  in  heaven ! '  We  had  to  get  up 
Keats  for  that  exam. :  I  failed  in  that,  in 
everything,  except  in  hurting  people.  Oh! 
I  know  all  about  it.  Don't  bother,  Nancj^ ! 
I'm  a  brute — that's  all !  I'm  like  this  day 
— the  worst  thing  out." 

"  Even  that  is  getting  brighter,"  said 
Anice.  "  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say  to 
you,  Charlie.  I  feel  such  a  lot  of  things 
I    can't    say.     It   must  be  terrible  for  you." 

"  It  is  that^''  said  Charlie.  "  Are  you 
ofoinof    out   if  it  is  fine  ?     Wait  a    moment." 

He  came  back  with  cap  and  an  umbrella. 
"  This  is  bif^o^er  than  vours,"  he  declared, 
opening  the  window. 

"  Oh !    how   lovely !  "    Anice    exclaimed. 

The  air  was  mild,  the  ground  steaming 
with  the  heavy  rain,  which  still  dropped 
once    in    a    while.     The    two    were    on   the 
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terrace.  Opposite  the  rainbow,  in  the 
west  on  the  slaty  background  of  the  sky, 
there  appeared  a  marvellous  trembling 
glow,  whijh  grew  more  and  more  golden 
behind  the  trees  to  which  they  turned  ; 
these  blacker  and  blacker  each  moment. 
Going  towards  the  shrubbery  and  passing 
on  the  tree-shaded  path,  a  dull  heavy 
sound,  continuous,  alternated  with  the  tiny 
sharp  drip-drop  nearer  at  hand.  But  they 
hastened  on  to  get  a  better  view  of  that 
fair  beauty ;  at  least  Anice  did,  and  Charlie 
followed  her.  The  little  iron  gate  creaked 
sharply,  and  the  drops  rattled  fast  on  the 
umbrella.  They  came  to  the  opening  on 
the  lake  and  stood  by  its  edge.  It  was 
autumn,  and  the  leaves  had  but  a  sem- 
blance of  life,  though  on  the  lake  there 
was,  owing  to  the  autumnal  mildness,  a  new 
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growth  of  vegetation ;  in  this  corner  the 
water  was  covered  by  an  emerald  green 
weed — dully  bright — and  round  it  the  dank 
coarse  grass  and  withered  reeds.  But  the 
skv  seemed  to  be  tremblini^  and  vibratinor 
in  its  glory.  A  great  curtain  of  slate  had 
rolled  up,  and  its  hue  was  of  mat-gold,  a 
rich,  dead  hue — gold,  but  not  tliat  gold 
sparklinc^  as  it  mingled  with  the  silver 
over  the  soft  pale,  pale  green  just  above 
tlie  misty  uplands.  It  was  a  rare  effect  of 
loveliness.  And  the  liglit  moved  and 
played  in  one  great  mass — there  was  no 
sun,  but  all  had  become  sunset-sunlight — 
a  soft  bloom  over  everytliing,  yet  a  bloom 
with    metallic  brilliancy  of  colour ! 

The  full  round  clouds  turned  brown  and 
orange,  then  a  brilliant  tawny  red ;  the 
glow    crept    up    the  sky ;    3x4.    at    their    feet 
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Anice  always  heard  the  little  drops  falling 
one  by  one  into  the  dully  bright  lake  of 
emerald  green. 

Perhaps  this  effect  lasted  ten  minutes. 
But  before  that  they  began  to  move  and 
to  speak. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Anice  ?  "  he 
said,  struck  by  the  girl's  face,  transfigured 
as  the  light  fell  on  her  countenance,  with 
its  sweet  seriousness. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  she  answered 
directly.  "  I  don't  think  that  you  have  a 
right  to  go  away." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  have  not  a  right  to  stay 
here,  if  you  mean  that.  I  don't  know 
which  will  be  harder — to  be  blamed  or  to 
be  pitied.  Besides,  I  can't  stay  and  know 
that  Ealph  is  pitching  into  Vera  double 
for  what  she    can't  help." 

VOL.  III.  41 
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"  But  tliat's  it.  I  don't  see  how  you  are 
to  leave  Yera  alone  to  bear  it.  Do  you 
know  how  bad  it  is  ?  I  think  they  are 
afraid  of  telling  you,  but  Vera  thought 
you  ought  to  know." 

"  He's  not  dying  too  ?  "  exclaimed  Charlie 
in  horror. 

"  No,  no,  no !  not  now.  But  his  sight 
will  never  come  back." 

"  They  never  told  me  ;  why  didn't  they  ? 
Does  Yera  know  ? "  he  said  thickly. 

"  Yes,  on  the  first  day  she  knew.  It  is 
terrible  for  both  of  them." 

"  Does  he  know  ?  " 

"  Yera  thinks  he  suspects  it.  I  only 
heard  yesterday." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  1  ought  to 
do  ?     You  thought  of  something  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Charlie.     But  it  seems  to 
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me  that  you  oughtn't  to  leave  Yera  to  do 
everything  herself.  It  isn't  as  if — well,  you 
know  he  has  always  been  a  little  rough  ; 
she  never  says  anything,  but  one  can  see. 
For  you,  his  only  brother,  to  go  wandering 
off — giving  her  extra  worry  about  you,  too, 
for  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  you  know — for 
you  to  go  away  selfishly !  It  would  be 
selfish !  Of  course  it  is  not  my  business," 
said  the  girl. 

"  She  has  friends.  Why,  there's  Grey 
and  Wordsworth,  besides  the  rest." 

"  You  are  a  boy  ! "  she  said  with  girlish 
scorn.  "Those  aren't  her  brothers.  It  is 
your  place,  in  any  case,  to  do  what  you 
can.  Make  yourself  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  There  will  be  heaps  of  things  that 
Sir  Ealph  will  want  by-and-by." 

"  As  if  he'd  let  me  do  them  !  " 

41-2 
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"  If  lie  is  helpless  he  must  let  things  be 
done  by  some  one,  and  he'd  learn  to  trust 
you,  perhaps,"  she  said  doubtfully. 

"Nobody  ever  trusts  me,"  said  Charlie 
involuntarily ;  "  but  I  haven't  been  worth 
it." 

"  You  will  be  worth  it,"  she  answered 
with  full  sympathy. 

"  I  don't  mind  trying  if  you'll  believe  in 
me ! "  he  said  suddenly,  with  a  great  sigh 
of  relief.  "  I  say  !  the  rain  is  coming  on 
again,  in  a  waterspout  or  two.  You'd 
better  cut  in  as  hard  as  you  can ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

Thus  the  more  or  less  tragic  conversa- 
tion ended  in  a  run  similar  to  those  en- 
joyed when  Charlie  and  Anice's  brother, 
and  Anice  herself,  ten  years  before  had 
spent     a     convalescent      holiday     together. 
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Charlie  had  come  for  a  few  days,  and  re- 
mained with  his  fellow-patients  in  town 
and  country  for  a  fjw  weeks.  They  had 
always  been  good  comrades.  From  that 
day  at  Temple,  whose  morning  had  seen 
the  funeral  of  Georgie  Leyton,  Anice 
Bentley  entered  into  CharUe's  life  in  quite 
an  unwonted  fashion,  of  which  she  herself 
had  no  idea,  though  on  her  part  from  that 
date  even  in  thought  she  ceased  to  pa- 
tronize him. 


^  t^0^J^ 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

NOT   GOOD   ENOUGH. 

"  There  warn't  no  meaning  in  our  clasp — 
Half  this,  half  that,  all  shiUy-shally." 

Biglow  Papers. 

What  is  worse  than  a  gloomy  day  in  the 
country  ?  Without  doubt  to  many  minds 
— and  to  all  so  far  as  the  physical  atmo- 
sphere is  concerned — a  foggy  day  in  town. 
Yet,  muffled  as  are  the  sounds  of  traffic, 
suggestive  as  are  the  sights  of  misery,  de- 
pressing even  unto  the  personally  well-off 
as  is  the  yellow  murkiness,  for  those  born 
to  be  gregarious  animals  there  were  these 
three  charms  in  London  that  doleful  day 
in  January :  "  people,"  politics  and  pressure 
— not  of  country  attainment. 
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It  was  distinctly  exciting  to  some  people, 
that  damp,  drizzly,  doleful  day.  By  the 
end  of  January,  in  the  year  following  the 
accidents  at  Temple,  it  was  well  known 
that  ministers  would  resign  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  in  which  they  would  be  iii 
a  hopeless  minority.  Needless,  therefore,  to 
say  that  their  most  probable  replacers  had 
then  a  pretty  good  notion  as  to  Who  should 
go  to  What.  Needless  also  to  state  that 
the  newspapers  knew  more  of  Cabinet 
doings  and  undoings  and  of  the  Opposi- 
tion programme,  not  only  than  had  as  yet 
transpired  but,  than  was  known  to  have 
occurred  by  any  of  those  whose  names 
were  so  freely  bandied  about. 

Every  man  who  was  anything  or  no- 
thing, who  had  friends  or  enemies,  or  both, 
who  possessed  brains  or  any  probable  sub- 
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stitute  in  the  way  of  birth  or  bluster,  who 
had  claims,  or  none,  to  party  allegiance, 
was,  more  or  less  voluntarily,  waiting  upon 
events.  The  elections  had  occurred  in 
November.  Since  then  the  Opposition  had 
known  what  was  before  it ;  it  had  been 
dressing  its  ranks ;  causing  here  and  there 
a  disinterested  (?)  triumphant  Incapable  to 
resign  a  safe  seat  in  order  to  bring  into 
the  House  an  excluded  politician  who,  of 
more  merit,  had  suffered  defeat  where  the 
Government  had  its  supporters ;  perhaps,  in 
overlooking  its  party  pledges,  as  usual,  to 
see  which  of  them  made  to  what  interest 
might  demand  attention  last ;  perhaps  tr}^- 
ing  to  foresee  how  much  blame  might  be 
put  on  the  side  which  would  go  out  if 
the  side  which  came  in  saw  no  chances  of 
fulfilling  those  impossible  promises  made  so 
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gaily  to  impractical  people ;  certainly  it 
was  occupied  in  genuine  preparation, 
official  and  personal,  for  the  work  of  the 
coming  year  under  the  new  Cabinet. 

Grey  Meredith,  M.P.,  had  known  as  little 
of    struorople    as    miofht    fall    to    man    in   his 

CO  D 

short  political  life,  and  now  he  was  on 
the  winning  side.  His  was  a  safe  seat : 
swayed  partially  by  the  victories  elsewhere, 
illogically  certain  to  produce  more  vic- 
tories ;  partially  by  the  romance  of  his 
broken  betrothal,  irrelevantly  as  that  got 
about  and  was  improved  upon  by  mascu- 
line constituents  and  feminine  influence ; 
the  electors  gave  him  the  easiest  possible 
victory. 

He  looked  very  well  in  manly  mourn- 
ing ;  handsome  and  melancholy,  he  put 
forth     very    gracefully     the     most    general 
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commonplaces.  Perhaps  too  easy  winning 
made  the  prize  light,  and  if  he  had  had 
greater  struggles  he  would  have  appre- 
ciated the  position  attained ;  but  Grey's 
head  had  been  turned  and  was  still  turn- 
ing. 

Always  extremely  susceptible  to  woman's 
favour — for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  what 
he  told  Vera  was  only  true  w4th  modifica- 
tions which  at  the  time  he  really  forgot 
— always  gaining,  and  giving  himself  over 
for  the  time  to,  woman  friends,  the  last 
year's  experience  had  opened  his  eyes. 
He  thoroughly  appreciated  what  his  unex- 
pected wealth  had  brought  him;  he 
began  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  his 
real  goal  in  exertions  had  been  personal ; 
the  new  luxurious  life  opening  before  one 
pre-eminently  fitted  to   be   a  pet  of  society 
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now  made  him  look  with  uncomprehending, 
and  so  far  as  comprehending,  pitying  vision 
on  the  enthusiasms  of  Paul  Wordsworth.  He 
began  to  have  a  feeling  of  passive  rebel- 
lion against  the  work  which  he  had  been 
glad  to  share,  and  his  share  of  actual 
work  had  been  light  indeed. 

In  this  mood  he  waited  in  Wordsworth's 
rooms.  Their  owner  entered  once  more  in 
full  energy.  Paul  Wordsworth  loved  a 
fight,  and  loved  work ;  for  its  power  he 
was  keen  for  place,  and  all  was  going  well 
with  the  party.  Though  Paul  Wordsworth 
was  really  a  first-class  litterateur  and  a 
second-class  politician,  for  that  very  reason 
he  seemed  to  care  for  the  sicklier  offspring 
of  his  brain,  more  interested  apparently  in 
his  sometimes  ineffective  local  speeches 
than    in   his    nationally   stimulating    books. 
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Perhaps  there  was  always  the  idea  that  if 
he  could  exert  the  same  force  in  politics  as 
in  literature  he  would  do  more  good.  In 
any  case  his  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
his  genuine  delight  in  party  triumphs  was 
a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  man. 

"I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  am  tired 
out,"  said  Paul,  as,  after  the  short  greet- 
ing, a  constraint  seemed  to  fall  upon  the 
two  men.  "  However,  it  is  worth  it. 
Every  one  has  been  seen  now.  Z.'s  little 
game  is  over,  and  the  first  move  of  X. 
will  be  the  safe  old  king's  pawn.  For  the 
bigger  pieces  we  rarely  have  had  stronger 
men." 

"  I    presume    you   are  the  rook — straight 
forward   heavy   thing   it   is !     I   can't   fancy 
you     as    prime     minister — a     piece     which 
moves  in  any  direction  you  know." 
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Grey  then  thought  to  himself  it  was  a 
pity  to  waste  a  rejoinder  on  Paul,  especially 
in  an  impromptu,  unfinished  state.  Paul 
smiled  slightly,  but  he  had  not  asked  Grey 
to  come,  on  purpose  to  talk  things  over, 
only  to  exchange  phrases.  Both  these 
men  were,  how^ever,  phrase-makers  —  the 
neat  form  natural  in  the  most  impulsive 
of  moments. 

"  You  know  what  I  w^ant  to  say,"  began 
Paul,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire. 
"  Do  you  or  do  you  not  wish  to  be  my 
secretary  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Paul,  who  hated  to  give  private  rebukes, 
though  careless  about  public  hits,  braced 
himself,  and  made  quite  a  little  speech  to 
the  lounging  Grey. 

"  Your    working    or    your    not    working 
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has  hitherto  been  of  Httle  moment  to  me. 
You  have  not  done  badly  anything  I  really 
wished  you  to  do  ;  that  was  all  I  required. 
You  received  a  good  political  introduction  ; 
you  were  less  tied  than  any  man  who  ever 
pretended  to  be  a  secretary  at  all ;  I  never 
refused  you  liberty  at  any  time  of  the  year 
or  indeed  any  time  of  the  day.  Whatever 
pressure  fell  ,on  us,  you  did  not  share  it, 
and  no  one  knew  that  you  did  not.  In 
fact,  so  far,  it  has  been  an  arrangement  of 
mutual  couvenience  ;  you  certainly  have 
been  an  ornament  to  my  rooms  at  times, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  my  rooms  have 
been  of  some  use  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  severe,  0  chief ! " 
answered  Grey,  assuming  lightness,  though 
he  was  stung  by  the  light  lash.  "  But  I 
think  I  did  what  you  wished  up  to  a  few 
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weeks  ago.  I  acknowledge  tliat  I  have 
not  been  fit  for  much  lately.  One  cannot 
but  be  affected  by  such  shocks  as — I 
experienced." 

"  It  is  not  your  sorrows,  but  your  con- 
solations, which  I  object  to,"  said  Paul, 
whose  patience  had  been  sorely  tried  of 
late  by  Grey's  making  capital  of  a  trouble 
which  in  reahty  he  had  felt  so  little  that 
he  could  talk  it  over  with  the  first  comer. 
Paul  knew,  accidentally^  that  Grey  was  not 
pining  in  loneliness,  but  enjoying  himself 
and  his  romance  about  his  blighted  hopes 
in  various  feminine  companies — when  he 
"  could  do  no  work." 

"  I     don't     understand     you,"     answered 
Grey. 

"  Well,     we    won't    quarrel    about    that," 
said  Paul,  with  a  softenino:  of  the  voice  for 
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a  moment.  Paul  was  really  fond  of  Grey, 
even  though  he  now  had  learnt  his  limi- 
tations. "  Apart  from  our  relationship, 
Grey,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
bluntly  put,  the  question  is  this :  Besides 
other  officials,  I  want,  so  to  speak,  a 
reliable  serva?it ;  do  you  want  a  master  ? 
Whoever  shares  my  life  in  office  must 
be  perfectly  reliable  and  absolutely  un- 
selfish ;  the  other  qualifications  you  have 
so  nearly  that  you  would  do  for  me.  I 
would  rather  have  you.  Grey,  to  help 
with  social  matters  than  any  man  I  know. 
I  would  not  put  another  in  your  place 
without  asking  you  if  you  would  help  me 
in  all  I  have  for  you  to  do.  Will  you 
be  my  right  hand,  Grey  ?  If  not,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Grey  did  not  answer,  "  if  not, 
break   off  now ;   let    us    simply  be   relations 
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^nd  friends,  I  will  never  say  one  word 
of  my  disappointed  hopes  for  you  ;  you 
know  what  I  offer  you." 

Grey  was  silent.  He  muttered  at  last, 
*'  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Of  course  I 
expected  to  be  with  you,  but " 

Paul    looked     steadily   at    the    handsome 

but   weak    face— weak     as    compared   with 

his  own.     "  You  would  like  to  be  released ; 

you    are   not   of    statesman's   stuffl      Say   it 

out !     I  don't  blame  you.     God  knows,  the 

life  is  heart-breaking  if   you've  got  a  heart 

to     break  !     I     don't     know    how    any  one 

endures  it  who  can   be  free.  .  .  .  Work  with 

me  ;     so     far     as     one     man     can    promise 

another    opportunity    to    show    what    he    is 

made    of,    you    shall     have    it ;  the    rest   is 

only    to    be   gained    by    yourself.      We    toil 

after   an    ideal,  in    our    better    moments ;    if 
VOL.  III.  4-J 
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you  can't  see  tliat  clearly  enough,  or 
can't  make  the  deception  strong  enough, 
give  it  up ! "  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  now. 

"  You  see,  what  you  want  is  so  ideal, 
all  one's  devotion,  which  is  a  tax,  a7id  so 
very  practical ;  all  one's  time,  even  dinner 
time  very  often !  so  that —  Well !  I'm  not 
fit  for  even  your  ornamental  secretaryship 
as  you  put  it !  I'd  better  give  it  up,  for 
you'd  never  forgive  me  if  I  failed  3^ou  at 
a  pinch." 

"  No,"  answered_  Wordsworth  simply,  but 
gravely,  "  I  never  should."  Then  he  said 
no  more,  but  stood  looking  into  the  fire. 

Grey  got  up  from  the  lounge.  "  Don't 
think  I'm  ungrateful,  you  know,  chief." 

"  I  never  thought  about  that  at  all," 
he  answered  in  the  same  quiet  wa}^ 
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"  But  I  did,"  answered  Grey,  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  Wordsworth's  arm. 
"  You've  been  awfully  good  to  me,  old 
fellow,  these  two  years,  and  I  am  a  brute 
to  throw  you  over.  But  it  is  really  in 
your  own  interest." 

"  Oh !  I  know  that,"  rejoined  Paul. 

"  Chief,"  said  Grey,  with  one  of  his  most 
winning  smiles,  "  you  are  rather  awful 
when  you  are  eloquent,  but  when  you 
answer  shortly  like  that  —  words  fail 
me!" 

"  I   am    vexed,"    said   Paul.      "  However, 
it    always    was    a    mistake   for    a   master    to 
care    for    the    interests    of    his    'prentice  :    I     " 
know  exactly  what  you'll  become !  .  .  But  I 
am  not  keeping  my  word." 

He  walked    away.     Grey  went   after  him. 
"  I    wouldn't   have    begun    it  for  tlie  world. 

42-2 
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But  I  doiit  care  for  the  fag  of  the  life ; 
so  it  is  best  to  give  it  up.  Of  course 
I'll  do  my  duty  by  my  constituents,  and 
if  you'll  let  me  I'll  help  you  in  anything 
of  which  my  weakness  is  capable.  There 
are  lots  of  things  which  no  one  can  do 
but  me,  I'm  sure." 

In  spite  of  his  eight- and- twenty  years, 
Grey  had  for  Paul  Wordsworth  something 
of  the  charm  of  youthful  ingenuousness. 
I  suppose  all  of  us  know  what  it  is  to 
care  for  one  whom  we  know  to  be  an 
impostor  in  some  fashion,  because  they  are 
very  pleasant,  very  taking.  For  the  intel- 
lectual man  or  woman  there  is  often  a 
strange  fascination  in  some  one  person  of 
their  own  sex  who  happily  lives  and 
pleases  every  one  by  utter  want  of  the  very 
qualities  which,  otherwise,  the  greater  mind 
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demands    from    every    one,     and     demands 
above   all   from  itself 

So  when  Grey  pleaded  Paul's  anger 
ended.  And  it  was  with  an  unwonted  ten- 
derness— there  is  a  tenderness  of  man  to 
man — that   Paul   replied: 

"  You  are  right  again.  This  life  is  very 
lonely  after  all.  It  was  selfishness  which 
made  me  wish  to  unite  my  fortunes  with 
yours.  The  dream  is  over.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  my  own  disappointment,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  clear-sighted,  Grey." 
/  "  Oh !  I  could  go  on  if  I  tried ;  it  is  only 
that  the  whole  thing  is  not  good  enough." 

Paul  started  with  sudden  energy.  *'  That 
phrase  is  ruining  England !  Xot  good  enough, 
that's  what  all  young  men  say  I  Where  are 
those  who  will  plod  on,  without  being  sure 
of  their   reward,    as   we   did  ?     No,   it's   all 
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sclieming  and  plotting  and  ambition  for  paltry 
social  honours,  or  a  return  to  invertebrate 
animalism  with  an  '  It's  not  good  enough,' 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  Don't  talk 
to  me !  You're  a  set  of  drifting  do-nothings, 
you  young  men  who  want  to  be  so  very 
sare  of  your  personal  gains  before  you  will 
move  an  inch !  '  It's  not  good  enough.' 
However,  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  in  a  bad 
temper  with  me,"  said  Grey.  "  Look  here,"- 
he  continued,  as  the  letters  came  in  with  tea 
—Wordsworth  had  a  great  weakness  for  tea 
— "  I  shall  begin   by  doing  your  letters." 

"  That  will  be  loss  No.  1.  I  could  always 
trust  you  with  my  letters.  You  had  a 
true  secretarial  instinct  in  sorting,  and  if 
you  did  open  the  wrong  one,  I  could  be 
sure  you  never  read  a  word  " 
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"Here  is  one  I  don't  know,"  said  Grey. 
"  It  may  be  private.  These  are  all  circulars 
and  so  on." 

"  Open  it." 

"Why,  it's  from  Temple,  written  with 
that  blind  ruler  thing,  you  know,  on  the 
paper,  written  by  Carstairs.  I've  seen 
no  word.  The  signature  is  folded  out- 
wards." 

Wordsworth  took  and   read  the  letter.' 

"How  is  he?"  said  Grey,  going  on  with 
the  disposal  of — in  the  receiver's  eyes — very 
superfluous  correspondence.  Grey's  personal 
trustworthiness  and  close  relationship  had 
allowed  Wordsworth  to  use  him  frequently 
as  an  alter  ego  in  this  respect. 

"It  is  the  first  time  he  has  written  for 
himself,  and  I  don't  like  the  letter  at  all," 
said  Paul  meditating.    "  Let's  see,  to-morrow's 
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Sunday  ;  I  could  go  down  and  come  up  by 
the  first  train  on  Monday." 

"Why?      Is  anything  wrong?" 

"  1  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know,"  he  repeated. 
"It's  a  very  queer  production." 

"You  haven't  been  down  since  the  day 
of  the  accident." 

"  No,  I  said  I'd  go  if  I  were  wanted,  I've 
been  very  busy,  you  know,"  said  Wordsworth 
quickly. 

"  Well,  the  last  time  I  was  there  I  thought 
his  brain  had  been  affected  by  the  accident." 

"  Indeed  !  But  I  cannot  say  that  it  would 
surprise  me  very  much,  I  am  afraid." 

"The  life  he  leads  poor  Lady  Carstairs, 
so  Charlie  told  me,  is  quite  too  awful ;  and 
Charlie  too  !  They  would  like  to  take  him 
away  from  Temple  for  a  time,  but  he  won't 
go,  though  it  would  be  a  relief  to  them  to 
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change  the  scene,  and  the  doctors  say  that 
it  doesn't  suit  him.  They  say  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  breaking  do^Yn  when  he 
was   hurt." 

"  This  letter  tells  distinctly  that  the  writer 
is  in  a  very  bad  mental  condition.  I  shall 
go  and  see  for  myself  how  matters 
stand." 

"You   will   be    astonished   with    Charlie." 

"  Poor  boy !   I  don't  wonder." 

"But  I  do.  It  isn't  natural.  He  must 
break  out.     He's  been  like  a  saint." 

Another  interruption. 

"  A  lady,  who  won't  give  her  name,  wishes 
to  see  Mr.  Wordsworth." 

"  I  never  see  any  one  whom  I  do  not  know. 
You   know  that." 

"Yes,  sir.  But  she  is  a  lady,  and  her 
business  is  very   particular,  sir.     I   thouglit 
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you.  would  see  her,  sir,  perhaps.  She  is 
waiting   in  her  own   carriage,  sir." 

The  manner  of  his  servant  was  so  respect- 
fully firm,  though  based  on  nothing  but 
the  appearance  of  the  lady,  that  Paul, 
knowing  the  man,  obeyed  the  suggestion, 
so  far  as  to  waver,  evidently. 

"Can't  I  see  her  for  you,  chief?"  said 
Grey. 

"Ask  her  to  come  up,  if  you  think  she 
has  not  made  a  mistake,"  said  Paul  to  his 
servant. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?  No, 
it  isn't  a  mancBuvre  to  get  the  fair  one  to 
myself.  You've  inked  yourself  all  over 
when  you  snapped  that  spring  bottle — 
fingers  first,  then  face.  That  comes  of  being 
angry  with   me." 

Paul  •  looked    in  the  glass  and   burst  into 
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a  genuine  laugh,  hastily  retreated  to  a  door 
at  the  side  of  the  room,  stopping  to  say  : 

"Fortune  favours  you,  Grey.  You  see 
her.  If  you  want  me  really,  send  for  me. 
I  can't  be  bothered  with  strange  women, 
m  just  hear  her  name  before  I  go."  ' 

This  scene  had  occurred  before.  Grey  was 
aware  that  Wordsworth  waited  within  the 
curtains  of  the  second  door  till  the  one  from 
the  staircase  was  thrown  open.  "Madame 
la  Marquise  Scalchi,"  was  announced.  Paul's 
fingers  withdrew  from  the  ^portiere  ;  Grey 
heard  the  door  softly  shut ;  and  Paul,  he 
knew,  had  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Hitherto,  "strange  women"  had  been  in 
some  form  or  other  beggars  for  places  or 
for  pelf;  Grey's  diplomatic  answers  were  a 
standing  joke  between  the  kinsmen ;  and 
so    convinced    was    Paul,    on    hearing    this 
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unknown  name,  that  he  was  not  wanted 
that  he  presently  went  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  a  message  that  "  Mr.  Meredith  was 
to  stay  and  dine ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  would 
be  back  shortly." 

And  so  Grey  received  the  unknown  lady. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAROLINE. 

"  Marrj,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me.'' 

Twelfth  Night. 

She  was  a  lady.  No  one  a  better  or  quicker 
judge  than  Grey  Meredith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on 
this  point. 

She  came  in,  dressed  in  some  cunning 
combining  of  various  shades  of  deep  brown, 
on  which  heavily- worked  beaded  embroidery 
glittered,  relieved  with  tiny  touches  of 
bright  gold ;  a  tall  hat,  brown,  with  gold 
bulrushes,  added  height  to  an  already  tall 
figure.  Unmistakably  she  was  a  well- 
dressed  foreigner,  and  her  whole  air  and 
carriage  that  of  a  well-bred  and  consciously 
handsome  woman. 
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Grey  was  on  his  feet,  and  his  curiosity 
was  aroused  in  a  moment. 

(It  was  the  "  Caroline  "  of  the  love- 
letters,  and  her  coming  was  a  piece  of 
impudence,  but  Grey  knew  nothing  of  any 
Caroline,  nor  of  these  love-letters.) 

His  evident  assumption  of  the  part  of 
host  seemed  to  perplex  the  lady. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  she  said  immediately, 
"  but  I  make  no  mistake.  This  is  Mr. 
Yurdswoort's  house." 

"  Better  than  I  expected,"  thought  Grey ; 
it  was  a  rich  sympathetic  voice,  and  the 
idiom  and  accent  of  the  foreigner  pleased 
him   as   it  does  so  many  English  travellers. 

"This  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  house,  cer- 
tainly.    I  am  his  nephew." 

"  So,  you  are  his  nephew.  Mr.  Yurds- 
vort    is    fortunate,    and    I,    too,"    she    said, 
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interrupting   him,     "  but    is    Mr.    Vurdsvort 
not  at  home  ?     I  am  so  sorry." 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  answered  Grey, 
"  they  have  gone  to  look  for  him.  But 
allow  me  to  offer  you  some  tea.  It  has 
only  just  come." 

"  And  Mr.  Yurdsvort  drinks  tea,  too ! 
And  he  fled  hearing  a  lady  would  see  him. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  I  come,  but  we 
are  ver'  old  friends." 

Grey  could  already  remark  that  at  times 
her  foreign  accent  was  much  stronger  than 
at  others. 

She  took   the   cup   of  tea   handed  to  her. 

Grey  satisfied  his  conscience  with  Ihe 
self-assertion  that  Paul  could  come  back  if 
he  chose :  if  the  lady  was  content,  so  was 
he !  She  was  not  very  young,  but  she  was 
evidently    a   woman    whose    age    it    was  im- 
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posvsible  to  guess.  She  took  off  lier  glove, 
and  among  the  heavy  rings  was  a  wedding 
ring.  She  was  very  charming,  and  Grey 
was  comfortable.  He  was  in  his  element. 
His  best  deferential  manners  came  to  the 
fore.  Man  of  the  world  and  woman  of  the 
world,  the  accidents  of  the  moment  had  a 
certain  charm  for  each,  and  an  explana- 
tion would  doubtless  follow. 

There  was  a  trite  remark  tlie  Enghsli 
had  made  the  French  se  fiveo'doquer, 
though  it  was  droll  how  the  English 
statesmen  drank  tea  for  their  own  pleasure 
(was  it  a  custom  ?  she  did  not  usually  in- 
trude like  this,  Mr.  Vurswort  ?  was  it  ? — 
Mey — rey — deeth,  ah  !  Meyreydeeth  would 
know !)  This  led  to  a  question  if  the 
marquise  lived  in  Paris,  and  to  the  rapid 
interchange    of     names     of     acquaintances, 
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as  made  by  those  who  wish  to  ascertain 
each  other's  social  position  or  add  a  new 
Hnk  to  the  old  chain.  The  marquise  had 
scarcely  been  in  Paris  for  many  years  ;  she 
had  lived  in  the  country  with  a  husband 
some  score  of  years  at  least  older  than  her- 
self ;  and  so  on.  (The  rest  of  the  story,  being 
a  lie,  need  not  to  the  reader's  confusion  be 
recorded.  She  did  not  remark  that  she 
had  been  twice  married,  once,  for  a  few 
weeks,  before  Paul  Wordsworth's  time,  and 
again  many  years  later.) 

Then  a  pause. 

"Is  it  really  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
not  here  ?  anywhere  ?  I  understood  that 
he  would  come.  You  will  know  that  it  is 
because  he  is  old  friend  as  you  say,  ver' 
dear  old  friend.  I  would  not  give  the 
name — he     does     not    know     it     since     my 

VOL.  III.  43 
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mariage — and  I  would,  too,  give  him  one 
surprise,  or  else  I  would  have  been  more 
convenahle  and  have  asked  him  to  come 
to  me  !  But  I  like  to  do  things — a  little 
e.vtraordinaires.^^ 

Grey  rang  at  this.  It  was  a  different 
thing  if  Paul  really  knew  the  lady  and 
had  merely  not  recognized  her  or  her  name 
as  announced. 

The  servant  was  quite  decided  this  time, 
and  gave  the  message  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lady  should  not  know  it  was  left  after 
her  presence  had  been  known. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  out,  sir. 
He  had  left  a  message  that  he  hoped 
you'd  stay  to  dinner,  sir,  when  lie'd  be 
back." 

Grey  nodded  dismissal.  The  lady  had 
risen. 
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"  Can  you  trust  me  with  your  message  ? 
I  am  sure  the  chief " 

"  You  Gall  him  the  chief — but  I  do  re- 
member he  had  always  the  air  of  a  great 
man,  and  he  is  become  so  now." 

"  Yes.     He's  getting  on." 

*'  He  does  deserv^e  it." 

"That  he  does." 

*'  You  are  enthusiastic  for  him ;  that  is 
ver'  good.  A  good  bo}',  you  say  in 
English.  You  will  yourself  come  and  see 
me — to-morrow,  and  pass  away  the  English 
Sunday  a  little.  Here  is  my  address. 
But,  stay,  you  wall  not  give  it  to  your 
uncle  ?  " 

"I  will  bring  him  with  mCj  if  he  is  in 
town." 

"  Ah !  no ;  if  he  has  not  known  I  was 
here,    I     will     surprise     him     somehow.      I 

4  J  -2 
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must  think.  But  he  ran  away  when  he 
heard  of  a  lady " 

Grey  laughed.  "Yes,  he  did.  But  he 
thought  it  was  one  of  those  dreadful  beg- 
ging women;  he  does  not  know  it  was  a 
friend." 

"  Then  you  will  tell  him  it  w^as  a  beg- 
ging woman.  See !  here  is  a  penny.  You 
will  give  me  that  piece  to  get  r-rid  of  me. 
You  will  say  you  did  give  me  money ! 
And  to-morrow  you  will  come  and  see  me, 
and  we  will  make  your  uncle  a  little  sur- 
prise. It  is  so  good  to  see  again  any  one  who 
you  think  is  dead,  and  whom  you  have 
lofed — liked — w^hat  is  your  English  word, 
aimer '^     I   know   your   English   so   little." 

"  Pour  Madame  la  Marquise  il  n'y  a 
qu'une    traduction,"    rejoined   Grey. 

"  Comment  ?     Yous  parlez  fran9ais  ?    But 
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I  must  speak  your  English — it  is  so  good 
to  speak  English — and  it  is  to  you  not 
ver'    difficile  to    understand  me." 

"  I  would  like — love — another  opportu- 
nity of   trying,  madame,"  said  Grey. 

"  Bravo !  you  have  the  grace  of  a 
Frenchman  ;  pardon  the  compliment  against 
your  nationality.  You  are  again  good 
boy,"  she  said,  as  she  left  the  room.  At 
the  carriage  door  she  repeated :  "  Do  not 
tell  your  uncle  till  we  have  made  our 
surprise." 

Grey  promised  compliance.  Paul  re- 
turned. He  was  full  of  business  and 
places,  and  only  casually  asked :  "  What 
did  you    do  with   your   guest  ? " 

"  Gave  her  tea  and  a  trifle  for  her 
cause.  I  could  do  no  less,"  answered 
Grey   readily.     "  She    said    she    knew    you 
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years    ago,  and    seemed  disappointed   that  I. 
Avas   your    locum   tenens.'* 

"  Anybody  I  care  to  remember  I  con- 
trive to  hear  of  from  time  to  time,"  an- 
swered Paul ;  "  but  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another  to  a  beggar.  I  ought  to 
repay  your  loss  in  my  cause.  How 
much  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  Not  worth  mentioning, 
especially  as  I  had  some  amusement  out 
of  it." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  A  good  many  col- 
lecting women  come,  or  try  to  come,  at 
unconscionable  hours,  but  I  have  never  had 
that  out  of  any  of  them." 

"If  she  comes  again  you  shall  entertain 
her,"  suggested  Grey.  "  She  is  really  awfully 
good  looking,    and    a    cheery    woman,    I'm 


sure." 
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"Then  what  on  earth  did  she  come  here 
for  ?    at  this  hour  ?  " 

"To  see  you." 

"  She    didn't,    and    won  t,    I    am    afraid. 

Now    about ,"    and    here    followed    the 

normal   talk   of  that   date. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

ATROPOS. 

"  Clotho   colum   retinet :  Lachesis  net :    Atropos   occat." 

By  no  means  had  Paul  exaororerated  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  the  letter  of 
Carstairs.  It  was  with  the  greatest  of 
anxiety  that  he  went  down  to  Temple 
next  morning,  and,  passing  the  little 
church  just  at  noon,  as  he  walked  from  the 
station,  he  met  the  congregation  coming  out. 
Town  had  been  murky  and  grim. 
Here  everything  was  crisp  and  sparklingly 
white  from  the  least  possible  dusting  of 
snow  ;  a  hoar-frost  with  brilliant  sun  and 
bright  though  pale  sky;  around  the  village 
church    a     loitering    country    congregation, 
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with  subdued,  yet  contented  Sunday  air, 
casting  as  it  passed  doubtful  glances  at 
the  few  men  lounging  outside  on  the 
bridge  over  the  mill  stream. 

Last  of  all  came  Vera,  dressed  in  black 
trimmed  with  heavy  furs,  and  wearing  a 
thick  veil.  Paul  moved  behind  the  lych- 
gate,  so  that  she  should  not  see  him  till 
he   was   close  to   her. 

An  old  man  greeted  her,  with  a  face 
like  a  pippin,  leaning  on  his  stick,  except 
when  he  emphasized  a  point  by  sticking  it 
in  the  ground.  Paul  could  not  now  see 
her,  but  knew  that  she  stopped  just  within 
the  gate. 

The  old  man's  voice  was  loud  and 
cheerful — too    cheerful   perhaps! 

"  Sir  Ealph's  no  better,  my  lady,  I 
hear.     Dear,   dear !    we  do   think   of  you ! " 
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"  Thank  you/'  was  the  reply  in  a  low 
trembling  tone.  "  It  is  very  good  of 
you,  Jenkins.  We  all  have  our  troubles, 
you    see." 

"  Eh !  eh !  for  sure,  for  sure.  But  the 
rich  should  enjoy  their  portion  in  this 
world,  'tis  but  fair  that.  And  be  it  true 
that  Sir  Ealph  is  going  off  his  head? 
Dear !    dear !     'Tis    all  the   talk,    surely." 

"  Oh,  what  wicked  people  !  "  exclaimed 
Vera,  the  distress  in  her  tone  making  it 
firm    and    clear    again. 

"I  meant  no  harm,  my  lady.  Folks  do 
talk." 

She  brushed  past  him  and  out  at  the 
gate,  but  as  she  rapidly  walked  to  the 
left,  away  from  the  few  remaining  loiterers, 
Paul  followed  and  overtook  her  at  the  side 
entrance  into  the  park.     It  was  a  door  into 
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a  wall,  cutting  off  the  wood  from  the 
high  road.  In  a  moment  they  were  alone 
on  a  little  path  through  the  hoar-crowned 
trees.     She   broke  down. 

"  I   can't   help    it.      I    went    to    try    and 
get    a    little    rested   and   the    service    upset 


me." 


"  Wretched   old   man !  " 

"Did   you   hear?" 

"Yes.  But  don't  let  idle  gossip  dis- 
tress you.  You  can't  help  people  talking ; 
we  have  all  been  said  to  be  off  our 
heads  some  time,"  he  answered,  trying  to 
make  her  smile ;  though  he  had  been 
struck  to  hear  his  own  idea  in  the 
gaffer's   mouth   as   village   talk. 

"  I  have  had  so  little  sleep,"  she  said, 
trying  to  excuse  herself  for  the  tears 
which   kept   falling. 
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"  Poor  child !  how  you  have  suffered. 
Cry,    if  it   does   you   good." 

"  No,  but  I  am  so  tired  and  so  helpless.*'* 

"  Put  up  your  veil.  The  air  will  do 
you    good.     No    one   can   see   you." 

"It  is  a  poor  welcome  to  give  you," 
she  answered,  obeying  him  without  thought 
how  the  morning  sun  showed  the  lines  of 
suffering  and  care  and  the  new  .traces  of 
tears. 

"  You  could  not  give  me  a  better  wel- 
come, now,  as  things  are,"  he  said.  "  Do 
you  think  it  is  nothing  to  me  that  you 
will  even  for  a  moment  let  me  share 
your  sorrows?  If  I  could  but  help  you! 
You  must  know  ho2v  I  feel  towards  you  and 
your  husband,"  he  added  with  lame  hasti- 
ness and  bitter  self-reproach.  The  tone, 
much     more    than     the     words,    had   been 
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unguarded — he  knew  it.  He  had  made 
her  look  up,  and  he  saw  her  flush.  But 
his  only  fear  then — he  confessed  it  years 
later — his  terror  then  was  that  she  would 
not  trust  him  any  longer.  He  had  staj^ed 
away   for   fear   of  this. 

As  they  stood  still  together,  a  little 
bright-breasted  bird  lit  before  them  and 
peered  inquisitively  into  their  faces  :  they 
were   so    quiet. 

It  was  one  of  those  eloquent  silences  in 
which  some  of  love's  best  thoughts  are 
expressed.  The  deep  stillness  of  their 
hearts  was  unbroken  by  any  sound  on 
the  sunlit  sabbath -quieted  uplands,  onh% 
with  a  little  momentary  patter,  as  once  and 
attain   the  sli<2lit   snow    slid   from   the    trees. 

It  was  a  supremely  difficult  moment  — 
not  to  be  represented  by  any  words  spoken 
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of  or  by  the  two ;  simply  Paul  knew 
that   she    knew   he   loved   her. 

She  spoke  first- -words  that  might  mean 
anything  or  nothing;  they  only  answered 
what   he   had   actually   said. 

"  I  know  you  do  feel  for  us  .  .  .  But  we 
must  go  on.  It  is  very  lovely,  but  he 
will   be    waiting   for   us." 

She  could  not  govern  her  voice  at  all. 
Nor  could  he  check  himself,  if  he  wished  to. 

"Stop  one  moment!"  he  said  hastily 
and  gravely.  "  Sometimes  frankness  is 
best — especially  with  a  woman  so  true,  so 
good    and   so    dear    as    yourself " 

"  No,    don't    speak,"   she    cried. 

"•  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you, 
dear  ? "  he  asked  wonderfully  gently.  He 
retreated  a  step  from  her  side.  "  Never 
be   afraid   of  me." 
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"  I  am  not,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
"  I   have    no   reason    to    be." 

"  /  have  been  afraid  of  myself,  and  / 
shall  be,  dear ;  but  you  .  .  .  you  shall  only 
take  all  that  helps  you  in  my  love  for 
you  ;  I  think  I  could  help  you,  and 
nothing  shall  ever  hurt  you  in  it  ;  neither 
my  deeds  nor  the  world's  talk ;  you  shall 
have  all  that  you  care  to  have  of  my 
life  ;  I  only  ask  to  be  the  friend  you 
need  and  will  need.  Is  that  too  much  to 
ask? 

"I  can  give  you  nothing —Ealph's  wife," 
she    almost    murmured. 

"  I  know  that  j^ou  are  his  wife.  How 
shoidd  I  insult  either  of  us  by  asking 
you  to  forget  it — in  any  way?  The 
deepest  convictions  that  I  have  teach  me 
lessons,    that    life     tries     to     undo,     of    the 
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sacredness  of  womanhood,  and  I  know,  I 
feel,  that  you  realize  all  I  have  imagined. 
Your  loyalty  has  been  tried  and  has 
triumphed  before  now  ;   would " 

"  Stop  a  moment !  "  she  interrupted  as 
the  words  rolled  from  his  lips,  like  himself 
in  their  mixture  of  far-reaching  considera- 
tion, with  intensity  of  present  feeling. 
"  You  do  not  know  !  '* 

"  You  do  not  know  !  what  ?  " 

She  was  agitated  now.  "  Yes ;  1  do 
trust  you ;  I  know  you  will  be  true ;  but 
you  do  not  know  how  things  are  with 
us  now." 

"  I  stayed  away  purposely,  pretending 
business,  or  rather,  not  forcing  even  an 
hour  or  two's  leisure,  but  I  saw  it  was 
no  good.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
you   all   alone.     I  had  to   come   and   see   if 
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I  could  be  of  use  to  Carstairs.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  if  I  could  serve  him  for 
you,  I'd   not  join   the    Cabinet." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  I  mean  it.  Let  us  go  on.  We  can 
talk  as  we  walk,  and  1  won't  begin  by 
making  you  late  now.  You  see  1  know 
all  your  hours.  I  made  Grey  tell  me 
what  he  could.  I  think  of  you  night  and 
day.  If  you  and  Carstairs  wotdd  travel 
I  would  go  with  you  anywhere,  and  care 
for  him  like  a  brother.  I'd  let  everything 
go.  My  public  work  is,  after  all,  mere 
self-seeking." 

It  was  a  wildly-generous  scheme,  in- 
consistent with  former  protestations  of 
shielding  their  friendship  from  the  world's 
tongue.     "  Why    did  Paul   Wordsworth    not 

join    the    Cabinet  ? "    would   be    the    talk    of 
VOL.  m»  44 
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the  empire.  But  it  was  put  forward  im- 
pulsively in  the  true  cliivalric  spirit  which 
always  inspires  a  few  lovers  in  each  age ; 
Paul  meant  what  he  said. 

One  moment  of  eager  hope  and  vivid 
imagination  for  her,  as  slie  pictured  the 
change — the  control  of  Ealph  by  his  friend, 
the  companionship  for  herself — and  then 
she  knew  it  was  quite  impossible. 

"  You  must  not  do  that,''  she  said. 
*'  But  you  may  try  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  this.  I  don't,  like  to  do  so,  because 
it  seems  such  selfishness." 

"How?" 

"  As  if  I  wanted  it  for  my  own  sake.'* 

"You  do,  I  think." 

"  I  want  change,  but  do  not  wish  for  it.'* 

"What  do  the  doctors  sa}^  now?" 

"They  seem   at   fault.     They   cannot  dis- 
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cover   the   cause  of  the   bodily   illness,  and 
his  mind " 

"  Is  affected  ? "  he  said,  as  she  paused. 
'  She  was  silent  for  a  moment  with  a 
shudder.  Then  she  said,  "  You  mustn't 
misunderstand,  only  perhaps  ?/ou  had  better 
know  before  you  see  him.  He  suffers  from 
insomnia,  and  when  he  sleeps  has  fearful 
,d.reams.  At  night  he  wanders  a  little ;  he 
has  only  done  that  once  in  the  daytime ; 
but  he  says  strange  things,  and  has  given 
orders  which  make  the  servants  and  the 
village  people  talk.  I  think  I  am  glad 
you  should  see  him." 

"  He    wrote  last   night — I   got    the   letter 
then — asking  me  down,  but  it   was   a   very 
strange  letter.      I  could   not   write    or   tele- 
graph to  you  on  Sunday,  so  I  came." 
-    "You   will   tell   me    what   you    think.      I 

44     2 
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have  said  this  to  no  one,  but  that  is  what 
is  so  awful  to  look  forward  to.  I  fear  our 
doctor  thinks,  perhaps,  it  will  be  so." 

"Has  he  seen  others?     You  told  me  so.** 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  ?  I  don't 
ask  curiously.     Don't  answer." 

She  had  hesitated,  and  crimsoned  again.    . 

"I  think  that  I  should  like  to  tell  you. 
It  is  my  foolishness,  perhaps." 

"To  tell  me?" 

"  No,  to  think  it.  But  it  is  true.  Ko, 
I  can't  tell  you.  I  know  that  I  had  better 
not." 

She  had  a  great  longing  to  tell  Paul 
what  she  knew  had  been  the  deciding  bent 
towards  this  mental  alienation  which  thoy 
dreaded,  but  shamefastness  made  her  hesi- 
tate, an  J  that  rightly,  to  speak  of  her  hus- 
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band's  devotion  to  tlie  woman  wlio  could 
have  met  his  love  with  hers.  How  could 
she  tell  any  one — years  after  she  did  tell 
Paul  Wordsworth — of  these  miserable  cross 
purposes  ?  Then  —  years  afterwards  —  he 
told  her  of  the  day  before  Georgie's 
death. 

Now  they  both  kept  silence. 

'*I  have  never  asked  you  to  call  me  by 
my  Christian  name  when  we  are  alone,"  he 
said  suddenly.  "  Will  you  do  so  ?  There 
are  so  few — none  now — I  think,  to  do  it." 

**  Except  everybody,"  she  observed,  with 
a  smile. 

"Except  everybody,  as  you  say.  In  the 
north  I  never  get  prefix  or  afiix,  I'm  'just 
plain  Paul,'  as  they  say.  I  should  be  in 
terror  of  my  life  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents  if    I    heard   him    say   Mr.    Words- 
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worth,  and  even  Paul  \Yords worth  would' 
be  a  come-down  after  the  royal  Paul  by 
which  one  is  dragged  about." 

They  were  just  in  sight  of  the  shrub- 
bery now.  It  was  really  a  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  across  the  park  and  by  the  wood  to 
the  side  gate,  but  they  had  made  it  longer. 
Vera  would  not  have  hurried  even  if  Paul 
had  not  joined  her;  her  Sunday  morning 
was  her  weekly  holiday. 
■  "I  did  not  expect  you  to-day,"  she  saidy 
"but  it  won't  take  long  to  get  your  own 
rooms  ready  for  you.  Are  you  come  to 
stay?" 
'They  both  smiled' at  that. 

"Only    till   that    dreadful   morning   train, 
as  usual.     How  I  do  hate  early  rising !  " 

They   were    both   inclined   to   talk   trifles 
now,  to  get  their  voices  steady  before  enter- 
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ing  the  house.  A  few  remarks  followed 
having  no  bearing  on  the  personages  of 
my  story.  Then  they  got  to  the  library 
window,  and,  looking  in,  saw  Carstairs  and 
his  valet.  The  man  opened  the  window 
and  let  them  in. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  Carstairs.  The  lids 
were  half  closed ;  those  mocking  eyes  had 
given  such  character  to  the  face.  More 
than  this,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man 
was  that  of  an  invalid,  and  a  flabby  stout- 
ness had  taken  the  place  of  the  stalwart 
compactness.  .  The  valet  had  told  him  that 
her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  were 
there,  and  when  the  window  was  opened  he 
was  on  his  feet;  without  the  self-confident 
bearing  and  aggressive  decision  of  move- 
ment he  was  almost  irrecognizable. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Carstairs  ?  " 
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"Gone  out  a  few  minutes  since  to  meet 
you,  m}^  lady." 

Question  and  answer  took  place  whilst 
Paul  greeted  Carstairs. 

"Let  us  go  out  a  little.  The  sun  is 
delicious."  said  Vera  to  her  husband. 

"  You  should  have  come  sooner  if  you 
wanted  me  to  go  out.*' 

"  We  have  half-an-hour  before  luncheon," 
he  said,  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  he  so  took 
it  into  diis  head  he  would  forbid  her  to 
come,  and,  in  any  case,  since  the  previous 
Sunday  she  had  not   left   him. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,  Wordsworth  ? 
You'll  have  to  give  me  your  arm,  you 
know." 

"  With   the   greatest  of  pleasure." 

"  I   don't    want   you,   Vera." 

They  went  out  together. 
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That  evening  the  doctor  "  strolled  in," 
as  he  said,  and  whilst  he  was  with  Car- 
stairs  Vera  came  to  Paul  and  said:  "Ask 
him  to  tell  you  frankly  what  he  thinks. 
Perhaps  hell  tell  a^ou  more  than  he  would 
say  to   me." 

Left  alone  with  Paul  the  doctor  required 
no  drawing  out.  "  I  thought  you'd  have 
been  down  before,"  he  said.  "Anyhow, 
yours  is  a  good  opinion  as  to  appearances. 
What    do  you   think?  " 

They  had  some  earnest  and  pitying  talk 
together,  the  doctor  giving  details  and 
answering  freely  Paul's  inferential  questions. 

"  Then  what  is  the  present  state  of 
affairs  ? "  Paul  said  at  length ;  "as  you  say 
you  have  very  little  hope   of  his  recovery." 

"  It  is  not  what  /  say,"  replied  the 
doctor,    poking   the    fire    vigorously,   under 
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cover  of  which  noise  Vera  entered  behind 
one  of  the  screens  of  books.  "  But  to  you 
I  can  say  this,  so  far  as  all  the  doctors 
agree  Sir  Ealph  has  two  alternatives  before 
him — remember  this  is  in  confidence — and 
we  may  all  be  wrong,  the  human  body  is 
a   most   mysterious    arrangement " 

"Yes,  yes,  but " 

"  There  are  two  alternatives,"  repeated 
the  doctor,  with  his  beard  on  one  side,  and 
regarding  Paul  Wordsworth.  "  Two  alter- 
natives— one,  the  tendency  to  mental  aliena- 


tion  is  strong." 


"  Then  is  it  not  the  worst  thing  he  can 
do    to    remain   here  ; " 

"True.  But  for  the  other.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  can  overcome  that  if  we  could, 
control  the  bodily  disorder,  and  that  we 
might  do  did  we  really  understand  it.     It*s 
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my    opinion    that knows    as    much 

about  it  as  I  do  ;  that  is,  that  we  can 
only  guess  what  is  wrong.  In  plain  terms 
— unless  some  miracle  happens— Sir  Ealph 
will  either  live  for  many  years  with  gra- 
dual loss  of  faculty,  you  understand,  or 
die  in  a  few  months  at  most — it  may  be 
sooner.  So  far  as  we  can  see  nothing  can 
save   him." 

"  Nothing  can  save  him  !  "  said  Paul, 
horror-struck.  "  I  thought  him  seriously 
ill,    but    not " 

"He  is  worse  than  ill  ;  remember  you 
have  seen  him  when  quiet.  An  egotistical, 
self-indulgent  man  makes  a  bad  subject  for 
mental  disorders." 

"  You  think  there  is  brain  disease  ?  .  .  . 
What's  that?" 

Vera   came    before    them,    deadly    white, 
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but   speaking   with   unwonted    strengtli    and 


vigour. 


"  I  came  in  just  as  you  were  speaking. 
I  have  a  right  to  hear  what  you  say  of 
my  husband.  How  dare  you  have  kept  it 
from  me?  I  sent  for  all  of  you  to  learn 
the  truth.  I  hear  now  that  part  you  can- 
not, part  you  dare  not,  tell  me.  Tell  me 
to   my   face    at   once " 

"  The  conversation  was  not  meant  for 
your  cars,  Lady  Carstairs,"  answered  the 
doctor.  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  misunder- 
stood  " 

"  I  came  in  as  you  said  'what  I  wanted 
to  know,  what,  of  all  human  beings,  I  have 
the  right  to  know — that  is  why  I  did  not 
tell  you  I  was  there.  But  what  does  that 
matter  now?  Eepeat  to  me  what  you  said.> 
I    will   tell   you,"   she  continued,  as  he  was 
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silent— "I  will  tell  you.  My  husband  must 
die — or  live  mad — and  not  one  of  you  knows 
why,  or  has  courage  to  tell  his  wife." 

"  Or  himself!'''  roared  a  voice  behind  them. 

The  door  had  been  left  open  by  Vera, 
and  she  had  raised  her  voice  in  her 
agonized  eloquence.  Charlie  had  been 
bringing  his  brother  downstairs,  and  before 
he  knew  who  was  there  they  had  heard 
the  words  after  the  pause. 

"Or  himself!  They  are  entering  into 
a  plot  to  say  I  am  mad.  Where  are  they  ? 
Let  me  get  at  them,"  repeated  Carstairs, 
furiously. 

lie  struck  the  furniture  near  with  his  stick. 

"Calm  yourself,  Sir  Ealph.  Lady  Car- 
stairs  has  misunderstood  ;  her  anxiety  as  a 
wife  made  her  too  anxious  ;  it's  a  mistake." 

"  Don't    lie    to    me.      Vera  !    come    here  ! 
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nearer,  so  that  I  can  touch  you  !  Then 
you   tell    me    the    truth." 

"  Carstairs ! "  said  Paul.  Charlie  had 
stood  still,  perfectly  useless.  The  door  was 
open,  and  the  noise  had  attracted  butler 
and  footman  to  the  hall — no  one  knew  it. 
The  scene  just  within  the  room  was  too 
full    of  horror    for    all    the    actors. 

"  Carstairs  !  give  me  your  stick,  and  let 
me  take  you  to  a  chair.  Then  we  can 
talk  more  comfortably,"  said  Paul  in 
steadied    tone. 

"Xo  doubt  you'll  talk  comfortably.  I'm 
dying  or  mad?  Where's  my  dear  wife  ? 
My  dear,  dear  Avife  ?  If  I'd  my  eyes  I'd 
kill   her,    and   I   will    too,"    he    roared. 

He  tried  to  run  furiously  across  the 
room,    but    missed   his    direction. 

"  Take    Vera   away,  Charlie  !  "    said  Paul, 
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the  name  slipping  out,  as  all  his  thoughts 
were  first  for  her  and  how  to  put  an  end 
to    this    terrible    scene. 

He  and  the  doctor  caught  Sir  Ealph, 
but  as  they  moved  or  bore  him  to  the 
centre  of  the  room  he  became  rigid  ami 
unconscious. 

"  Not    the   first  time   this,"   whispered  the 
doctor    as    they   laid    him    down.    ,    .. 
'     They   loosened   his    clothes. 

"  Go  .  away  !  "  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  face  even  from  that  he 
had   worn.     He   rose   suddenly. 

"  What   can   I   get  ?   said   Yera. 

Paul  and  the  doctor  exchanged  one 
look.  She  saw  that  look,  and  before  Paul 
turned  to  her  she  knew.  With  a  bitter 
cry  she  fell  beside  her  husband's  dead 
body.      The    shock  had  hastened   the   end. 


CHArTER  XVII. 
gkey's  choice. 

*^  Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder, 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between ; 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.'* 

Christabel. 

And  now  this  tale  tells  itself  in  little 
snatches,  but  the  streams  of  our  lives 
sometimes  run  underground  for  many  a 
mile — our  real  existence,  that  is  to  say. 
This  and  that  and  the  other  is  done,  but 
our  own  loved  part  of  life  (if  we  are  spirit- 
ually rich  enough  to  have  any  part  to  love), 
that  is  laid  aside,  out  of  other  people's 
reach,  it  is  true,  but  also  out  of  ours. 
We  exist  till  again  we  have  time  to  live  ; 
who   but   ourselves   in    our    own   bitterness 
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know  the  difference  between  the  two  states 
of  being — where  one  begins  and  another 
ends  ? 

So  Paul  Wordsworth  existed  for  three 
months,  full  of  business,  full  of  excitement, 
full  of  all  that  could  make  a  member's  life 
useful  and  honourable.  The  triumphant 
sweep  of  the  election,  the  renewed  enthu- 
siasms consequent  on  entrance  into  leader- 
ship once  more,  all  the  keenness  which,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  first 
months  of  office  ;  those  facts  were  what 
the  world  saw,  and  Paul  Wordsworth  was 
before  the  world  morning,  noon  and 
night. 

.  But  his  thoughts  turned,  as  the  busiest 
man's  thoughts  can  turn,  and  his  pen  or 
pencil  wrote,  as  the  hardest  worker  can 
write,  to   the  woman  he  loved. 

VOL.  IIL  45 
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He  saw  little  of  Grey  Meredith ;  Grey 
had  left  him  and  lived  another  life.  Tliey 
met  in  the  House,  Grey  professedly  held 
himself  as  an  independent  member;  perhaps 
that  to  him  meant,  not  walking  into  Opposi- 
tion lobbies  on  occasion  but,  making  off 
between  important  divisions  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  and  with  no  conscientious 
scruples  or  unhealthy  ambition.  He  was 
in  for  this  parliament,  and  did  not  intend  to 
seek  re-election. 

Grey's  present  object  in  life  was  his 
attendance  on  any  pretty  woman  who 
took  his  fancy  for  the  moment.  Amongst 
others — chief  amongst  them — he  had  very 
greatly  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the 
marquise,  who  had  stayed  for  the  pre- 
Easter  season  at  a  private  hotel  in  one  of 
the   streets   off"  Piccadilly.      She   had    good 
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introductions,  and  Grey  especially  made  it 
pleasant  for  her. 

Paul  Wordsworth  had  gone  to  the 
official  residence  attached  to  his  portfolio. 
He  did  not  happen  to  meet  the  marquise, 
and  Grey  did  not  now  trouble  his  head 
about  the  pretext  on  which  they  had 
made  acquaintance.  She  and  Grey  were 
again  having  tea  together  one  day  shortly 
before  the  recess.  The  days  were  lengthen- 
ing, and  she  complained  of  the  light,  which 
was  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Easter 
fell  as  late  as  it  possibly  could  that  year. 
Grey  went  to  the  bow  window. 

"  There's  Paul  Wordsworth  coming  down 
the  street." 

"Where?"   she   said,  and   came  to  look. 

"  You  don't  want  to  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance now  ?  " 

43-2 
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"All!  do  I  not?  That  Sunday,  which 
was  so  dreadful  you  said,  when  his  friend 
did  die  in  his  arms,  we  would  have  seen 
him.  But,  after  that,  we  did  somehow  put 
off.     But  he  enters.     I  will " 

"I'll  go  and  fetch  him." 

"  He  cannot  know  that  I  am  here.  You 
have  betrayed  me." 

"  Of  course  not.     Your  wishes  were  law !  '* 

(As  if  Grey  could  have  told  Paul 
Wordsworth  anything  except  that  the  lady 
was  agreeable  and  amusing !) 

Grey  darted  out  of  the  room  and  found 
Wordsworth  talking  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel.  * 

"  Hullo  !    chief !   want  you  for  a  minute ! " 

"I  have  an  engagement." 

"Shan't  keep  you.  The  Marquise  Scalchi 
wants  you  to  come  in.     She  has  never  seen 
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you  since  she  came  to  England.  She  called 
that  day  you  went  out  to  avoid  a  begging 
woman,  and  it  would  be  awfully  rude  of 
you  not  to  come  for  a  moment." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know  her — never 
heard  the  name." 

"  Come  for  a  moment.  She  knows  you, 
has  asked  me  about  you  every  day.  It 
is  only  in  the  hotel." 

Wordsworth  did  not  wish  to  say  that 
Vera  was  in  the  hotel  also.  To  get  rid 
of  Grey  he  consented  to  be  triumphantly 
marched  upstairs.  There  was  a  transforma- 
tion scene  as  to  light  in  the  few  moments 
of  Grey's  absence.  Blinds  were  drawn 
and  shaded  lamps  in  the  room  counter- 
feited light.  Even  in  that  light  or  shade 
Grey  could  see  a  good  deal  more  than  he 
could  understand. 
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He  entered  with  AVer  els  worth,  linking  his 
arm  into  the  "  chiefs." 

"  I  have  brought  him,  marquise,"  he 
began,  when  he  saw  the  lady  stop — she 
had  come  forward  with  outstretched  hands 
and  welcomes  on  her  lips — and  he  felt 
Paul  disengage  himself  and  also  stop.  Grey 
remained  between  the  two. 

Paul  addressed  him  instantly,  "I  told 
you  that  I  thought  there  had  been  a  mis- 
,take ;  I  am  sure  of  it  now  ;  and  can  only 
apologize  to  madam e  for  my  intrusion  on 
■that  ground." 

Formally  bowing  he  left  the  room. 

Grey,  utterly  bewildered,  as  well  he 
might  be,  stammered,  ''Marquise,  what 
is  this?" 

"It  means  that  he  insults  me  before 
you   all,"   she   answered.      Then   Grey    saw 
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that  a  lady  and  another  man  were  also 
present ;  both  very  uncomfortable,  having 
indeed  nothing  to  do  with  the  scene  ex- 
cept that  they  had  witnessed  it— and 
would  talk  of  it. 

"As  to  that,  he  shall  explain  matters 
to   me,  Marquise,   and  at  once.     He " 

Grey  went  out,  and  the  other  visitors 
excused  themselves.  Tliey  were  staying  in 
the  hotel,  and  were  but  slight  acquaint- 
ances who.  meeting  the  marquise  at  some 
mutual  friend's,  had  been  asked  by  her  to 
come  and  see  her  at  tea-time.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  them,  though  they 
evidently  made  the  remark  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  that  they  had  only  come 
in  to  say  that  they  could  not  come.  She 
waited  for  Grey  to  return. 

He    cauijht   Wordsworth   at   the    foot    of 
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the  stairs.  The  marquise  had.  rooms  on 
the  first  floor. 

Grey  stopped  him,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone.  "I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  ex- 
plain your  insult  to  my  hostess." 

"  Don't  meddle  with  what  you  do  not 
at  all  understand,"  answered  Paul. 

"I  mean  to  understand  it  so  far  as  this 
— I  am  reponsible  for  your  presence  and 
your  behaviour " 

"I  have  no  time  to  waste,  Grey,"  said 
Wordsworth  impatiently. 

"  Then  I  consider  your  conduct  quite 
un " 

"  Nonsense  !  don't  keep  me.  Ask 
Madame  whatever  she  calls  herself  for  an 
explanation,  and  believe  her  if  you  like," 
he  said.  "It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  I 
do  not  know  the  lady." 
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"But •* 

Wordsworth  looked  at  Grey  with  calm 
contempt — the  large  dog's  disregard  of  the 
pertinacious  puppy.  Then  he  said  slowly, 
"  You  forget  yourself!  You  have  no  right 
to  call  me  to  account.     Leave  me." 

The  sharp  decisive  tone  in  which  the 
last  two  w^ords  were  spoken  attracted  the 
attention  of  two  men  in  the  hall ;  at  that 
moment  the  lady  and  her  husband  came 
down  from  upstairs,  Wordsworth  and  Grey 
let  them  pass.  Then  Grey  said:  "This 
is  not   the  place " 

"Neither  is  yours  the  cause  in  which 
to   speak." 

"Til    postpone  it " 

Wordsworth  left  him  and  returned  to 
the    office.     "  Give   me    a   sheet   of  paper." 

He    wrote    to    Lady    Carstairs     a    hurried 
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line,  telling  lier  lie  would  try  to  come  in 
that  evening,  and  left  the  hotel;  not 
blessing  Grey  for  his  interference  with  five 
spare  minutes — all  he  had — and  angrily 
marvelhng  at  the  impudence  of  a  cer- 
tain lady. 

Perhaps  lie  always  had  been  a  little  too 
careless  of  any  explanations  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct ;  he  cared  perchance  too 
little  for  "  idle  caws." 

Meanwhile,  already,  before  Grey  had 
returned  to  the  marquise,  the  two  men  in 
the  hall  had  heard  the  story  of  Words- 
worth's behaviour,  and  the  witnesses  had 
gained  the  certainty  that  their  surmise 
was  correct — "  It  was  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
the  minister." 

This,  as  it  stood,  was  the  ground  of  a 
pretty    little    sensational     story   which    ran 
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round  town,  in  various  versions,  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  minister  and  his  nephew  about 
a  lady  whose  name  was  sometimes  given 
as  her  own,  sometimes — if  the  recounter 
knew  Grey — as  that  of  any  other  woman 
to  whom  he  had  paid  attention.  It 
cropped  up  for  years  and  years. 

But  the  real  consequent  scenes  were  not 
uninteresting — at  least  to  those  who,  like 
the  narrator,  may  have  a  sort  of  sneaking 
kindness  for  fickle,  good-looking  Grey.  It 
is  a  year  since  we  began  to  follow  his 
fortunes  at  Milan ;  he  has  rather  deterior- 
ated than  otherwise. 

:  Eeturning  to  her  room  Grey  found  La 
Marquise  sitting  very  uprightly  in  a  stiff 
chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  She  that  day 
wore  a  closely-fitting  polonaise  or  under- 
robe  of  dull  red  brocade  with  gold  threads, 
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and,  opening  over  this,  covering  all  but 
the  front,  a  trained  velvet  gown  of  a 
much  darker  shade  ;  this  was  bordered 
with  some  wondrous  Parisian  trimming 
thick  as  fur,  soft  and  fluffy,  blending  the 
two  shades  of  the  dress  and  bordered  on 
either  side  by  balls  of  bullion  gold  ;  a 
little  theatrical,  doubtless,  but  it  was  a 
magnificent  dress;  and  as  she  sat  there, 
with  angry  eyes  and  burning  cheeks.  Grey 
was  afresh  stirred  to  admiration. 

This  was  really  the  type  of  woman  who 
had  special  attraction  for    him. 

But  all  this  was  very  awkward. 

"  Well,''  she  said,  "  what  have  you 
done?" 

"  It  was  not  quite  the  place,  lie  has 
gone  now,  but  I'll  see  him  afterwards,' 
hesitated  Grey. 
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Slie  smiled  very  scornfully.  "  And  what 
do  you  think?" 

"  That,  as  he  said,  I  don't  understand 
it,"  answered  Grey  moodily.  "  Of  course 
I'm  bound  to  stand  up  for  you." 

"  Bound  ?  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Mr. 
Meredith.  I  need  no  man  to  be  bound  to 
me.  If  he  does  not  feel  the  insult  for 
me  he  can  go  and  listen  to  any  slander 
that  a  disappointed — I  do  not  say  a  dis- 
honoured— man  can  invent.  Go !  I  do  never 
wish  to  see  you  again.  You  have  in  your- 
self   deceived    me.      I     know    not    what   he 

has   said  to  you but  go!      I  do   dismiss 

you,  this  moment." 

"  Not  at  all ! "  said  Grey  between  his 
teeth.  He  would  otherwise  have  gone,  for 
he  knew  Wordsworth  must  have  had  good 
reason    for    ignoring    conventionality — even 
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if  he  supposed  the  scene  was  private— but 
when  she  told  him  to  go  he  realized  her 
power  over  him. 

"I   will   not   go,"   he    continued.      "You 

speak  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  to  ine -" 

"How!  You  go  not?" 
"  Not  till  I  hear  and  can  judge." 
"  I  am  no  criminal,  Mr.  Meredith.  I 
will  not  stoop  and  say ;  This  I  have 
done :  that  the  man  whom  I  would  have 
forgiven  has  done ;  sift  it  all  with  your 
cold  suspicions,  and  find  me  not  guilty  if 
you  can.  You  would  be  my  judge,  would 
you  ?  Then,  I  repeat,  Go !  I  am  not  to 
be  tried  by  you." 

"  And    you   were    listening    to    me     this 
afternoon,"  broke  out  Grey. 

"  Well  ?  "   she   rejoined.      "  I   was.      And 
what   then?" 
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"  That  then  I  have  a  right  to  under- 
stand  this  from  you." 

"What?" 

"  This." 

"What?" 

"  The  chief — after  all  you  have  said ; 
your   insinuations    now " 

"  That  is  easily  explained,  but  I  give 
no  explanations  to  you.  Why  should 
I?" 

"  Because  you  have  led  me  on  in  every 
possible  way  these  three  months  to  believe 
that  I  was  acceptable  to  you ;  because  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  wrong  to 
you " 

"Ah,  now!  you  talk  more  like  a  lover! 
I  will  answer  my  lover — not  my  judge! 
Ask  my  pardon  for  your  insolence — and 
then  we  wdll   talk  again.     Stop !   from   now 
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it  is  a  question  whom  you  believe :  I  or 
Mr.  Wordsworth?" 

He  hesitated  again. 

*'  We  will  tell  you  different  things.  I 
am  a  woman,  older  than  you  are  ;  I  have 
not  yet  promised  to  marry  you  ;  my  liberty  is 
dear  to  me,  and  you  could  do  much  better 
among  the  beautiful  young  English  girls." 

"Don't   talk  like   that,"   he  said  shortly. 

"I  put  the  question  as  I  will.  Your 
uncle  and  chief  has  been  to  you  most 
kind  ;  you  tell  me  he  is  honourable  and 
good,  and  I  never  have  contradicted  you 
one  word,  have  I  ?  I  am  only  a  woman 
for  whom  you  say — I  know  not  the  truth 
— you  have  a  passing  fancy  :  what  have  I 
to  offer  you — that  I  will  give — instead  of 
all  that  he  can  do  for  you  ?  I  would 
that  we  had  been  all  friends.     He  is  clumsv 
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or  has  a  bad  conscience :  you  take  the 
alarm,  showing  you  do  not  love  me  as 
you  say ;  and  now  it  is,  if  you  have  me 
you  lose  him  ;  if  you  keep  him  in  your 
honour  you  must  despise  me.  Go,  and 
hear  nothing!  I  will  leave  England  and 
you  will  be  at  peace." 

With  dramatic  force  and  splendid  move- 
ment she  had  poured  out  this  appeal. 

"I  answer  you,"  he  said.  "You  are 
everything  to  me.  Answer  me.  When  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

She  swept  up  to  him  and  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  troubled 
but  resolute. 

"I  have  not  said  yet  that  I  would 
marry  you,  but  you  are — what  I  first 
said  you  were — a  good  boy.  You  are  a 
true  Englishman  ! " 

VOL.  III.  4S 
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He  turned  on  her  almost  savagely,  catch- 
ing her  hands  in  his. 

"  I    know  .what    /    am    doing    for    you.. 
Now  tell  me  the  truth." 

'*  There  is  so  little  to  tell.  It  is  '  much 
ado  about  nothing ! '  He  was  one  who 
said  he  loved  me  about  a  dozen  years 
ago ;  he  did  behave  very  badly,  but  I  did 
marry  my  old  marquis,  and  it  did  not 
matter."  (Chronology  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate, but  no  matter,  for  Grey  it  was  good 
enough.)  "  I  had  a  fancy  to  see  him 
again.  I  had  not  been  before  in  England, 
and  I  did  not  know  it  was  here  an^^thing 
remarkable  to  go  to  see  him.  I  am  not 
so  young.  And  now,  though  he  is  coward, 
and  clumsy  also,  I  do  not  regret  that  I 
did  go,  for  I  met  you  there !  That  is  all, 
my  good    boy,"  she  said. 
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"  You  are  not  telling  me  all,"  he  an- 
swered doggedly. 

"  I  do  not  go  into  long  details,  but  I 
have  told  you  all.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me,  it  is  not  my  loss  I  " 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  I  should  have 
to  trust   him  or  you  ?  " 

"  Need  you  say  that  ?  You  are  hete^ 
my  good  boy.  That  years  ago  he  would 
have  married  me  is  no  wrong  to  you  ; 
but  how  should  you  speak  to  him  who 
has  so  very  clumsily  insulted  your  pro- 
mised  wife?" 


46^-2 
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APOLOGIA   PKO    FELICITATE    SUA. 

"  Only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle 
spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight." 

Milton. 

Another  love  scene,  two  or  three  hours 
later,  and  of  a  different  character !  In 
place  of  the  imperious  woman  dominating 
by  her  vitality  the  weaker  man,  and  forcing 
him  to  retract  to  himself  suspicions,  simply 
by  stirring  his  admiration,  there  is  a  strong 
man  showing  himself  tender  and  true  to  the 
fragile  and  still  suffering  woman.  Caroline 
Scalchi  was  to  Vera  Carstairs  as  the  imperial 
tiger-lily  to  her  name-sake  of  the  valley, 
and  Wordsworth  to  Meredith  as  the  oak 
to  the  osier. 
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Vera  heard  Paul's  step  as  eight  o'clock 
struck  on  the  tall  clock  outside.  She  ros3 
to  welcome  him,  and  as  the  door  shut  on 
the  announcing  waiter,  they  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  A  light  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  showed  her  in  her  widow's  dress. 
She  wore  no  cap.  It  was  only  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  plain  trailing  gown  which 
hinted  what  mourning  it  was.  It  revealed, 
too,  that  she  was  slio^hter  and  more  fragrile- 
looking  than  ever.  Greetings  between 
friends,  when  they  are  alone,  are  often 
silent,  and  Paul,  not  releasing  her  thin 
hands,  said  nothing,  except  with  looks,  for 
a  long  moment  of  contemplation.  It  was 
very  good  to  be  together  again — for  both. 
"  I  hoped  you  would  be  alone." 
"Yes,"  she  said,  as  they  parted  and  sat 
down,  "I  wanted  to  see  you." 
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"I  would  have   come  before -" 

"I  got  your  note.  Anice  is  with  me, 
but  has  gone  to  see  her  sister  and  to  the 
theatre.  Charlie  calls  for  and  will  bring 
her  back  to  me  afterwards.  So  I  am  alone." 
•  "  I  must  be  at  the  House  by  nine  ;  isn't 
it  too  bad?  How  long  do  you  stay 
here?" 

"  Only  for  a  short  time  ;  till  the  lawyers 
have  iinished." 

"And  then?" 

"I  feel  a  waif  and  a  stray.  Anice,  of 
course,  is  to  have  her  season.  I  can't  be 
so  selfish  as  to  keep  her  longer.  I  think 
I  shall  go  back  to  my  own  home— where  it 
was,  you  know.  It  will  soon  be  lovely  in 
the  country.  By-aud-by  I  shall  do  some- 
thing for  other  people,  but  I  have  to  get 
weU  first."  :   lr,':iu 
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--  "You  really  are  stronger,"  he  said  very 
.eagerly. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  she  answered. 

Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  a  little 
constraint  upon  them  both  ;  they  had  only 
seen  each  other  once  since  the  funeral  day. 
Vera  had  been  frightfully  ill,  but  he  could 
not  go  to  her,  and,  when  she  was  better,  the 
.very  knowledge  of  their  feeling  for  each 
other  had  kept  them  apart  till  a  few  more 
weeks  of  her  widowhood  had  gone  by.  How 
and  why  did  they  now  meet  ?  Their  thoughts 
were  now  of  each  other,  but  these  considera- 
tions left  unsaid  were  influencing  both  of 
•them. 

It  was  even  now  full  early ^ — not  four 
months  after  her  husband's  death — as  some 
may. deem,  to  think  of  a  possible  future. 
•But   since   little   Daisy's    death    all   affectii^n 
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liad  seemed  to  cease  on  Vera*s  part ;  per- 
liaps,  without  Georgie  the  last  summer, 
swayed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  she  might  have 
won  the  affection  of  her  husband  more 
permanently  than  in  the  brief  passion  of 
their  marriage.  As  things  had  fallen  out,  was 
she  lonelier  in  actual  widowhood  than  in 
nominal  married  life  ?  For  the  last  three 
months  of  illness,  terminated  by  that  shock, 
she  had  done  all  that  wife  could  do,  borne 
all  that  woman  could  bear  from  one  distress- 
ingly ill  in  mind  as  in  body.  He  had  been 
used  to  treat  her  with  verbal  brutality, 
and  in  his  mental  and  bodily  anguish  he 
had  not  only  continued  that  before  the 
servants,  but — perhaps  a  little  unknowing 
what  he  did — had  inflicted  on  her  even 
blows  in  his  undisciplined  invalidism.  It 
was    "only   three   months"    of  this.     Many 
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women  have  had  years  of  the  like  self-sa- 
crifice and  suffering.  But  she  was  young, 
and  had  known  so  much  trouble  already  ; 
and  it  is  a  hard  lot  to  bear  all  the  hardest 
burdens  which  pity  can  impose  without  the 
extraordinary  strength  which  love  can  sup- 
ply. The  agony  of  parting — the  afterwards 
— was  not  as  that  agony  for  those  who  have 
loved  and  have  been  beloved  to  the  last ; 
but  the  struggle  between  life  and  death  had 
been  unbrightened  by  loving  recognition  of 
mutual  dread  and  doubled  pain, — of  undying 
affection  given  and  received  by  each  ;  the 
wife  had  no  consolation  at  all  save  in  the 
thought:  "  I  did  my  best — it  was  my  duty.'* 
Do  you  blame  her  then  that,  though,  being 
bound,  she  would  never  have  sought  to  be 
loosed, — being  free,  she  so  soon  turned  to- 
wards   a   true,   restful   affection,  as   a  plant 
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brought  up  from  the  darkness  in  which  it 
has  been  kept  moves  .  slowly  towards  the 
sunshine  in  the  glad  summer  freshness  ?  Do 
you  blame  her  ?  Then  you  have  not  yet 
known  the  touch  of  suffering,  if  you  are 
a  woman    and   can   love. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  said,   she  was   stronger. 

"  Yera,"    he    began    then,    moving    nearer 
to    her,    to   the    couch   on   which   she    was 
seated,    coming   beside   her,  "  is  it  not   time 
to  let   me  have    some  voice  in  your  plans? 
I  wait  for  you  very  patiently.     I  have  never 
yet  in  so  many  words  told  you  what  I  want, 
but  you  know  it." 
' .    "It  is  so  soon." 
"     "Do  you  call  that  an  answer?" 
-     "  You   have   asked    me    nothing  yet,"  she 
whispered,    pale    no    longer,    but    he    could 
•scarcely  he^r -what  she  said. 
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"I  am  not  going  to  ask.     I  am  going  to 
take  possession  of  you,  body  and  soul,   and 
turn  a  suffering,  white-faced,  lifeless  creature 
into  a  strong,  liappy  woman^ — my  wife,  when 
she   will!     My   darling  !     My   own  !     Poor 
little  '  waif  and  stray ! '      Xever  again  that ! 
My  God  !  this  happiness  is  too  great  for  me  ! " 
r :  In    Paul   Wordsworth's    eyes    were    tears, 
and  his  voice  was  broken. 
^    She   said  nothing'  articulate,  but   she  was 
■laughing  and  crying  at    once  in  his    strong 
arms.     He  understood  her  perfectly. 
r.    Suddenly  she  released  herself, 
f    "What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

She  stood  upright,  and  spoke  quickly, 
f.'  The  will !  Do  you  know  ?  My  fathfer  lost 
all  his  money,  and  I  had  of  my  own  only 
£60  a  year  ;  if  I  don't  marry  again  I  have 
£3,000,  if  I  do,  only  £400  a  year,  and—" 
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"  And  you  don't  wish  to  give  that  up," 
he  rejoined,  ready  to  be  angry. 

"  I  didn't  know  if  you  knew  I  had  nothing." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  be  shaken  ?  "  he  asked, 
laughingly  threatening  her.  "  You  very 
absurd  child  !  The  country !  Do  you  know," 
he  imitated  her,  holding  her  arms,  "  the 
country  takes  so  much  of  my  time  and 
thoughts,  and  if  I  did  nothing  I  would  have 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  but  I  have 
not  —  I  have  sometimes  not  twenty-four 
minutes  in  the  day — and  I  am  nearly  twenty 
years  older  than  you  are,  and  I  am  a 
cantankerous  bachelor  in  my  habits  ;  and 
very  proud  and  stiff ;  and  I  have  all  sorts 
of  other  faults :  on  which  defects  I  had 
better  leave  you  to  meditate,  because  I 
must  go  in  five  minutes  precisely." 

"  Mus    you  ?  "  she  said  dolefully. 
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"Don't  be  afraid  that  I  will  ever  leave 
you  longer  than  I  can  help.  When  can 
we  be  married  ?  " 

''  Not  yet,"  she  answered,  a  little  pained. 
"I  don't  think  this  is  right.'' 

''  Oh,  this  is  better  than  right !  But,  my 
darliug,  I  know.  Outsiders  shall  not  hear 
yet.  We  will  not  waste  any  time  in  which 
we  mif]^ht  be  toirether  out  of  mere  deference 
to  a  captious  public,  but  even  the  very 
quietest  wedding  would  be  out  of  place  yet. 
It  would  be  selfish  to  deprive  you  of  your 
freedom  before  you  have  enjoyed  it." 

"Enjoyed  it?" 

"Yes.  I  do  feel  that  you  might  do 
much  better  than  marry  me." 

"  I  don't,"  she  said  brightly.  He  was 
gratified. 

"  Do    you    know,    child,    it    is    all    very 
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well!  I  spoke  as  if  I  were  self-confident, 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  hope.  Ever  since  I 
knew  you  first  I  cared  for  you,  but  later 
on  when  I  saw  you  were  unhappy — especi- 
ally that  day — that  Sunday — well !  I  felt 
a  brute  to  speak  at  all.  And  afterwards 
I  have  said  to  myself  she  cares  for  me 
only  as  a  friend  who  tried  clumsily  to  be 
helpful  when  she  was  in  trouble." 

"  I  said  .  .  .  Paul  .  .  .  T  said  to  myself ; 
He  is  kind  because  I  am  unhappy." 

"  Were  you  so  blind,  child  ?  All  last; 
autumn  ?     And  now  ?  " 

"  Last  autumn  when  you  gave  me  that 
book  I  prayed  that  you  might  not  care 
for  me.  It  made  it  so  hard.  I  would  not 
let  myself  think  or  look." 

"Nor  I.  But  I  did  not  know  that  I 
could  have  made  it  harder  for  you^ 
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"You   could.     You   did.     But   all  is  well 


now." 


There  was  silence.  "  Then,",  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "as  soon  as  the.  world  will 
not  think  me  disrespectful  to  you  in 
shortening  your  widowhood " 

"  Paul !  one  can't  help  laughing  when 
one  is  sad  sometimes,  and  you  are  quaint." 

"  What  is  wronof  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  way  you  put  it." 

"Well,  isn't  it  so?  We  might  be 
married  and  spend  our  Easter  recess 
together  next  week,  but  for  that  stupid 
talk  by  people  who  know  our  names  and 
nothing  else.  (It  is  strange  sometimes  to 
think  that  there  is  not  a  creature,  in 
western  civilization  at  least,  who  does  not 
know  of  one's  name.)  They  could  say 
nothing     that     I    should    mind — except    on 
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your  account.  So  I  must  wait,  my  darling, 
but  you  will  not  keep  me  away  longer 
than  you  must,  will  you  ?  It  is  not  as  if 
I  were  free — look  at  tliat  wretched  clock !  " 

Even  across  Constitution  Hill,  and  in 
January,  five  minutes  is  scant  measure  to 
get  from  beyond  Piccadilly  to  the  Front 
Bench  at  Westminster,  there  to  make  the 
promised  "  important  statement."  Yet,  once 
outside  the  drawing-room  he  came  back 
to  say  again,  "  Good-bye  ;  I  shall  write  to 
you  from  the  House  to-night." 

Now  when  Bennett  had  learnt  that  Miss 
Leyton  was  dead,  and  that  Sir  Ealph  was 
blind,  probably  dying,  despite  her  promise 
she  returned  from  America  and  came  to 
London.  With  her  own  matchless  impu- 
dence, meeting  Grey  (who  knew,  of  course, 
nothing    of   the    circumstances   under   which 
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she  had  left),  she  informed  him  she  was  look- 
ing for  a  place.  He  told  Madame  la 
Marquise  how  his  poor  Georgie  had  valued 
her  maid.  The  marquise  was  only  too 
glad  to  have  this  "  treasure." 

So  when  Wordsworth  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  the  first  time  he  ran  up 
against  a  woman,  who  drew  back  into  the 
shadow  of  another  doorway  ;  thence  to 
watch  his  return  and  his  final  going  away. 

A  perfectly  unscrupulous  woman,  with 
none  of  a  lady's  instincts,  the  marquise 
had  already  extracted  much  of  what 
Bennett  had  to  tell  about  Lady  Carstairs 
and  about  Paul  Wordsworth.  Neither  Grey 
nor  Bennett  knew  that  the  marquise  had 
any  interest  in  the  minister  for  his  own 
sake. 

As  Grey  was   sitting  with  his   "  promised 
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wife"  after  dinner  Bennett  came  in  respect- 
fully and  said  something  to  her  mistress. 
After  a  time  said  the  marquise  to  Grey: 
<'  And  if  you  think  so^  why  not  go  and  see 
Lady  Carstairs  whilst  I  write  these  notes  ? 
She's  in  the  hotel." 


i^— 1^^-^ 


^^ 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

A      BOLD       STROKE. 

*'  And  in  his  f alsed  f ancie  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yit ; 
Which  to  express  he  bends  his  gentle  wit. 

J  Faerie  Queen. 

After  Paul  had  gone  the  moments  for 
Vera  seemed  to  pass  in  a  dream — a  happy 
dream,  vague  exquisite  ease  of  soul :  such 
moments  as  we  only  know  very  briefly  and 
very  unexpectedly.  They  come  when  "  all 
is  well" — perhaps  when  we  are  in  keenest 
sympathy  with  the  glory  of  nature,  perhaps 
when  we  are  in  deepest  union  with  the 
nobler  purposes  of  man's  destinies.  It  is 
not  often  that  restfulness — that  sense  of 
harmony  with  happiness — comes  to  any 
mortal,  and  when   it  does  it  comes  to  those 
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who  have  made  the  best  of  sorrow,  and 
therefore  for  them  the  best  of  joy  is 
made. 

Vera  was  very  happy,  and  though  in 
the  London  street  there  were  noises  that 
were  loud  enough  to  one  who  had  for 
nine  months  been  in  the  country,  all 
round  her  there  seemed  to  be  a  hush  of 
strengtliening  calm.  Her  life  no  longer 
lonely,  and  his  to  be  fulfilled  ! 

Prosaic  interruption :  9.30,  letters.  One, 
a  lawyer's  letter  for  Lady  Carstairs.  Put 
aside  till  to-morrow.  Miss  Anice  Bentley. 
Sir  Charles  Carstairs.  Vera  looked  at  this 
last  address  for  a  moment,  not  thinking  of 
the  letter.  A  new  thought  suc^orested 
itself.  Charlie  was  not  of  age.  What 
complications  would  be  made  by  her  mar- 
riage,   if    she   married    at    the    end    of    the 
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year  ?  "  One  good  thing  is,  this  shock  and 
this  six  months'  trial  have  sobered  hiiD,'' 
she  thought,  "  and  for  his  marriage — if, 
by-and-by,  he  thinks  of  Anice  Bentley.  .  ." 
Only  those  three  letters  and  a  card 
pencilled : 


A}n  in  hotel.     Just  heard  you  re  here. 
May  I  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Grey  Meredith,  M.P. 

The  Car  form  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


She  now  saw  that  her  servant  waited  for 
an  answer. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Meredith.     Where  is  he?" 

"He  is  dining  in  the  hotel,  my  lady.  A 
courier  is  waiting  outside  to  take  back 
the  messaore." 

o 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Grey  came  in, 
with    warm    ofreetins:   and   lookinc^   his    best. 
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lie  was  trying  to  tone  down  his  feeling  of 
hvappine'ss  to  conform  to  liis  part  of  the 
erewliile  blighted  lover,  of  which  the  sight 
of  Vera  reminded  him  by  her  past  con- 
nection with  Georgie,  and  also  to  suit 
the  surroundings  of  Yera's  widowhood. 

As  the  old  plays  direct,  they  both  tried 
•'  to  dissemble y  Grey  was  just  the  person 
who  should  not  hear  of  the  apparently 
early  engagement.  Grey,  however,  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  telling  Vera  of 
the  marquise.  To  do  so  seemed  a  little 
hard,  a  little  curious,  considering  every- 
thing (but  he  did  not  consider  everything,, 
being  once  more  as  genuinely  in  love  as 
he    could   be). 

He  sat  down,  talked  commonplace! 
cheerily,  inwardly  relieved  to  find  her  '  so 
ready   for    it,   and    then : 
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"  I '  daresay  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear 
something^    about    me." 

(He  had  a  vague  remembrance  of  having 
used  the  phrase  eight  or  nine  months 
before,  but  this  time  he  had  derived  an 
inspiration  from  his  fiancee^  and  his  attrac- 
tion to  Vera  was  to  him  quite  a  memory. 
He  nalurally  liked  the  imperial  type  of 
woman  much  better  than  the  sympathetic; 
Vera  was  very  charming,  but  Caroline  was 
splendid.  He  did  not  falter  now,  except 
out  of  deference  to  those  trailing  black 
robes,  so  very  gloomy  and  severe ;  he  liked 
rich   stuffs    and   harmonized   colours.) 

"  Surprised  ?  "  said  Vera.  "  Good  news, 
I   hope  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  I 
think  so.  I  am  going  to  marry  a  most 
charming    woman  ;    ^he    accepted    me   thifi 
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evening.  You're  the  only  soul  wlio  knows 
it,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  first  thing. 
Wish  me  good  luck !  " 

"  And  who  is  she  ?  I  do  wish  you  all 
happiness,  Gre}^     Any  one  I  know  ?  " 

"  She's  not  English,  but  speaks  English 
charmingly.  A  widow.  Her  last  husband 
was  of  very  old  French  family — died  four 
years  ago.  I  think  a  woman  is  quite 
justified  in  marrying  again  after  four  years' 
time,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Vera  a  little 
nervously.  Grey  thought  he  had  said  the 
wrong  thing  in  talking  of  a  second  mar- 
riage to  a  young  widow. 

"  Slie  is  the  Marquise  Scalchi." 

"  Oh  !  a  very  good  name,  I  know.  A 
Provencal  family,  isn't  it  ?  Mirabel  Scalchi 
was   a   young   diplomat  wlio  once   came    to 
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show  US  the  lions  in  Eome,  attached  to 
the  French  Embassy  to  the  Quirinale. 
Perhaps  a  relation." 

"  Very  likely.  She  knows  all  about  you. 
I  have  told  her  so  much,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  be  friends.  I  think  she's  older 
than  you  are.  If  you  see  a  very  hand- 
some woman  coming  from  the  first  floor, 
foreign-looking  I  suppose  you'd  call  her, 
that's  Cara.  I've  called  her  marquise  till 
to-day." 

"  Cara  !  "  repeated  Vera.  "  It  is  a  pretty 
name,  La  Marquise  Cara  Scalchi.  You 
know  that  I  am  seeing  no  one,  but  you 
must  introduce  me  to  her  some  day.  Does 
your    uncle    know  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Grey  flushing,  but  Vera  did 
not  notice.  "Cara"  would  be  her  niece 
by    marriage !      '•  They    have    met    abroad, 
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but  you  know  the  chief  doesn't '  care  much 
for  women,  and  they  didn't  get  on  then 
it  appears.  Anyhow,  this  afternoon  ;w1i,qu 
I  wanted  to  introduce  him  to  her  (I  was 
not  accepted  definitely  then)  he  was  posi- 
tively rude.  I  wish  you  would  take  hrm^ 
in  hand  sometimes  about  his  manner  to 
ladies." 

'  "Perhaps  he  was  pre-occupied  this  after- 
noon. He  is  very  busy,"  said  Vera,  re- 
membering Grey  had  prevented  Wordsworth 
coming  to  her. 

"'Business  shouldn't  make  a  man  a  bear. 
Who  thanks  him  ?  I  told  him  I  couldn't 
and  wouldn't  stand  the  life.  You  don't 
know  what   it  is." 

"  I  think  I  do." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  Carstairs  would  have 
been  in  this  Cabinet,"  he  said,  only  thinking 
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of  what  lie  was  going  to  say  :•  ^' I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  you.  I  don't  like  to  ask 
you  such  a  thing,  but  I  shan't  be  surprised 
a  bit  if  you  said  no.  We've  always  been 
friends — for   years    and   years." 

"  Tell   me    what   you    want,    Grey." 

She  was  sure  of  her  position  now.  He 
was    engaged — her    nephew   in   future. 

"  I  don't  like  to.  But  you'll  say  no  ?• 
Candidly?" 

'•  If  I   can't   do   it.     What   is   it  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  1  might  bring  Cara  to 
see  you  now,  to-night  ?  I  know  you  aren't 
seeing  people,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know 
her.  And  I'd  like  it  to  be  the  first  day 
it's    settled." 

"  But,   Grey,    it   is   late." 

"  Only    ten    o'clock." 

"And  I  ought  to  go  to  her.     Men  never 
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understand  all  these  things,  Grey,  you 
know,"    she    said   lightly. 

"  You  haven't  so  high  opinion  of  me  as 
has  our  chief.  I  know  women  have  to 
be  on  a  lot  of  ceremony.  But  she  has 
heard  all  about  you,  and,  in  fact,  she 
said  I  was  to  come  and  see  you,  and — 
she's  not  pushing,  you  know.  Iler  position 
is  too  assured  for  that.  But  I  know  she'd 
come  now — only  for  a  few  minutes.  In 
fact,"  he  repeated,  "  we  both  should  like 
it,  if  you  were  well  enough.  But  if  you'd 
rather  not,  say  no.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide.  It's  my  fault  if  the  olTer  shouldn't 
have    been    made." 

'•  If  she  is  ^ood  enoimli  to  care  to 
come  so  informally,"  answered  Vera.  '*  I 
should  not  like  to  ask  her  to  do  so.  I 
don't    think    that    she    could    come.    Grey 
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It    would    be    so    impertinent    of  me  to    ask 

it — especially   as   she   is    not  a   girl." 

"  If  you    don't    mind,  may   /   ask  her  ? " 

"  You   may.     But    the    marquise " 

"  It's    awfully    good   of  you.      Sure   you 

don't    mind?" 
He   went   off. 
"  You   have    been    some    time,"    said    the 

marquise.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Will   you    come    with    me  ?  " 

"  She    will   not    thhik    it    curious  ? " 

"  She    was    afraid    that    you    would.     But 

I   said   it    was    my    doing." 

"  And    you    are    sure     Mr.    Wordsworth 

said   nothing  ?  " 

"  I   told    you    he    couldn't.      I    saw    him 

leave    the    hotel." 

"  But    he    is    since    returned.       He    was 

with    her    an    hour    to-ni(dit." 
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"She    evidently 'heard"  nothing." 

"  That  is  right.  Then  if  you  are  sure 
you  'did  take  it  to  your  own  shoulders 
that  you  were  so  empresse  we  will  descend. 
I  would,  see  your  so  dear  friend — your 
playmate — sister  of  the  old  days,  and  I 
would  not  that  she  should  be  -first  set 
against  me.    I  feel  to   know  lier  so  well." 

It  was  a  bold  game  this,  which  Grey 
unconsciously  furthered.  Bennett,  in  con- 
fidence, had  imparted  to  the  marquise  the 
whole  of  the  story,  including  that  of  the 
letter    picked    up. 

The  marquise  (unknowing  how  that  very 
letter  had  been  addressed  to  herself — one 
wdiich  she  had  been  forced  to  give  up) 
thought  that  in  this  she  held  a  reserve  of 
trumps.  She  intended  no  harm  in  par- 
ticular.    Now    she   hated    Wordsworth  ;    for 
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the  rest  she  was  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  curiosity  and  sensationalism,  and  also 
by  a  desire  to  see  Vera  whilst  Vera  was 
unprepared. 

Grey  had  done  well.  He  had  found  out 
for  her  that  Vera  had  no  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  the  Marquise  Scalchi,  and 
had  made  it  possible — when  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  impossible — for  both 
ladies  without  loss  of  dignity  to  make  each 
other's  acquaintance  in  somewhat  uncere- 
monious fashion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
mediatory  position,  it  may  be  truly  said 
lie  did  not  know  what  women  he  was  in- 
troducinof  to  each  other. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE   END    OF    AN   EPOCH. 

"  He  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage  with  new  energy  and 
felt  more  and  more  as  if  authentically  consecrated  to  the 
same." — Carlyle. 

"  True  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  power  to  looken  back." — 
Sjpenser. 

Most  love  affairs  on  the  surface  have  some 
element  of  the  ludicrous  about  them ;  few, 
however  ludicrous  in  aspect,  are  ridiculous 
to  the  core.  Vera  liad  something  to  smile 
at  in  thinking  that  in  one  year  Grey  had 
made  a  declaration  of  platonic  affection  to 
herself,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
poor  Georgie,  and  had  finally  come  to  beg 
her  to  receive  this  object  of  his  new 
passion  in  such  eager  haste  and  uncere- 
monious form.      Something  more  to  be   sad 
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about  in  the  disillusioning  of  an  early, 
dream,  and  in  tlie  penetration  of  experi- 
ence ;  even  Anice  now  knew  Grey's  weak- 
nesses. It  was  over  a  year  since  the  party 
had  met  whose  fortunes  thenceforward 
were  to  be  so  straitly  intertwined — all  had 
developed  from  the  beginning  at  Como, 
and  even  the  later  introduction  to  Paul 
Wordsworth  (though  certain  to  have  oc- 
curred otherwise)  in  some  way  was  trace- 
able to  the  night  on  the  calm  moonlit 
lake. 

Was  Lady  Carstairs  not  a  little  foolish 
to  receive  this  unknown  woman  thus  ? 
Grey  liked  good-looking  women  ;  that  she 
was  handsome  was  the  only  fact  Vera 
knew  about  tli3  marquise. 

Vera  smiled  again  to  think  that  twice 
she    herself    had   the    honour   of  aUractini^ 
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this  connoisseur  of  female  beauty ;  and 
sighed  because  even  Paul  had  called  her 
a  "  white-faced  thincr."  "  What  an  old 
woman  I  look  !  "  she  said,  for  once  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  scanning 
anxiously  the  new  lines,  the  sharpened 
features  of  her  own  face  with  anxious  de-' 
spondent  look.  She  did  not  recognize  how 
quietly  beautiful  it  was  now,  nor  could 
foretell  what  happiness  would  do  for  her 
still  ripening  loveliness. 

If  Vera  had  no  preconceived  idea  of 
the  marquise,  that  lady  had  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  having  to  correct  previous 
impressions  of  Lady  Carstairs — formed  not 
Irom  Grey's  praises,  but  from  the  scan- 
dalous and  envious  sketches  of  an  evil- 
tongued  servant.  Up  to  the  lover-like 
return   and    the   lover-like    tone    of    Words- 
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worth's  last  words  that  night,  so  far  as 
Bennett  had  invented  or  had  observed  the 
relations  between  the  minister  and  his  col- 
league's wife  and  widow,  the  marquise 
believed  that  she  had  known  the  history  of 
that  connection. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  contempt,  I 
think,  though  with  much  outward  courtesy 
and  charm,  that  Caroline  responded  to 
Yera's  quietly  gracious  and  very  graceful 
welcome. 

That  slight  girl — that  pale,  puny  creature 
— to  be  the  woman  of  Wordsworth's  later 
choice  ;  his  later  choice  ;  the  secret  heroine 
of  that  story  certainly  verging  on  scandal 
— a  preference  in  her  husband's  lifetime, 
an  apparent  haste  to  shorten  widowhood ! 
Caroline  scanned  the  face  of  Vera  to  ask 
for    herself  the    secret    question,    "  bad    and 
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silly,  or  good  and  foolish?"  She  had  no 
data  on  which  to  base  any  other  alterna- 
tive. Caroline  was  shrewd  enough  and 
quick  to  read  character  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  she  knew  well  that  on  that 
face  there  was  a  look  of  exquisite  purity, 
which  no  woman  of  the  world  has  by  acci- 
dent and  which  no  woman  can  consciously 
preserve.  The  countenance  did  not  tally 
with  her  information,  with  the  secrets  she 
supposed  herself  to  hold,  and  though  Caro- 
line did  not  like  a  really  good  woman,  in 
spite  of  herself  she  was  not  contemptuous 
for  long. 

Vera  w^as  greatly  surprised  to  see  a 
woman  so  matured.  "  She  must  be  fifteen 
years  older  than  Grey  at  least ;  I  dorit  like 
her,  but  hozv  she  inspires  him  !  " 

This    measurement     of     forces     went    on 
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during  five  minutes'  conversatian  between 
tlie  trio,  in  which  all  performed  their  parts 
with  due  sense  of  the  position  of  each — 
so  far  as  this  was  known. 

Then,  drawing  a  comparison  very  favour- 
able to  the  marquise  between  her  and  the 
slight  black-robed  figure  at  her  side,  Grey 
asked  if  they  were  keeping  Vera  up. 

*'  No ;  the  others  won't  be  back  till  after 
eleven.  I  shall  wait  to  see  Charlie ;  he  is 
not  staying  with  us." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ought  not  to  go  down 
to  the  House,"  asked  Grey.  "  It's  got  on 
without  me  to-night,  but " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  marquise,  "  Lady 
Carstairs  will  perhaps  talk  to  me  for  a 
very  few  little  minutes  without  you,  if  it 
does  not  tire  her,  and  then  we  will  say 
to  each  other,  good-night." 
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Grey  thought  that  a  trio  does  not  be- 
come intimate  rapidly.  Vera  was  the  only 
one  who  preferred  it  to  a  duet.  Yet  she 
could  but    say  : 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  stay  with 
me,  marquise." 

Grey  went  oft.  The  two  women  were 
alone. 

Caroline  wished  to  establish  herself  with 
Vera  before  Wordsworth  could  interfere ; 
it  was  a  bold  coup  de  main,  but  the  only 
way  out  of  an  awkward  position.  Grey 
was  most  amenable,  and  even  sacrificed  a 
private  good-night  to  his  fiancee's  pre- 
viously expressed  desire  to  be  left  alone 
with  Lady  Carstairs. 

"Now,  I  am  not  to  tire  you,  Lady 
Garstairs,"  said  the  marquise.  "  Grey  has 
told   me   how  very   delicate  you  are.     Will 
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you    not    recline    a    little     on     the     chaise 
longue  ?  " 

"I  am  very  much  better  now.  Shall  I 
put  this  screen  for  you  ? "  Vera  asked, 
and  rose  to  move  it.  The  marquise  rose 
also,  and  caught  her  by  both  hands  : 

"Do  not  think  me  very  strange.  But  I 
am  so  a  thing  of  impulse.  I  have  all  my 
life,  for  good  or  for  evil,  done  a  thing 
very  suddenly,  though  sometimes  I  have 
been  sorry.'* 

This  was  true.  Caroline  did  act  on  im- 
pulse and  spoilt  her  plots  many  a  time. 
Vera  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do,  so 
let  the  marquise  continue  : 

"But  I  shall  not  be  so  now.  Will  you 
be  my  friend  ?  It  is  very  sudden,  but  you 
will  a  little  for  Grey's  sake  care  for  me  ?  " 

("  Don't  trust  her,   don't  trust    her,"   said 
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instinct ;  but  kindness  said,  "  slie  is  foreign 
and  means  well ;    dont  be  ungracious  !  ") 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  this ;  we 
are  all  interested  in  Grey's  liappiness." 

''I  do  think  you  will  mean  more  than 
you  will  yet  say  of  goodness  ;  I  do  not 
expect  too  much  of  the  English  words, 
but  the  English  hearts  are  so  good  and 
true ;  and  you  have  done  so  much  to  re- 
ceive me  sans  ceremonie  this  eveninsf." 

She    sat   down   again. 

''And  I  forget — excuse  me — but  what 
relation  is  my  Grey  to  you  ? " 

"None,"  said  Vera  colouring. 

"None!"  ejaculated  the  marquise  with 
surprise  well  feigned.  "  I  thought  you  to 
have  been  dear  cousins." 

"  He  has  very  few  relations,  and  we  are 
very  old  friends." 
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"It  was  my  mistake.  I  beg  pardon.  I 
would  not  liave  intruded,  but  I  understood 
— ^so  strange — you  were  indeed  relations, 
lie   has  so  warmly  spoken  of  you !  '* 

"  It  is  not  an  important  mistake,"  said 
Vera. 

"  It  has  to  me  given  a  great''  pleasure, 
so  I  do  not  regret  my  error.  And  Mr. 
Wordsworth  there  is  also  no  relative  of 
yours  ?  " 

"He  is  Grey's  uncle." 

"  Ah  !  so  strange.  I  thouirht  I  had 
heard  his  name  with  yours.  But  English 
names  are  so  difficult  to  us,  and  my  poor 
Grey  has  been  a  little  pre  occupied  lately. 
When  at  first  he  used  to  talk  of  his 
friends  I  did  not  know  it  would  one  day 
so  much  concern  me — and  so  I  have  to 
make   a    cjreat   salade    of    everv    one.     Mr. 
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Wordsworth  I  have  known  many,  many 
years  ago.'* 

"You  have  not  yet  renewed  your  ac- 
quaintance ? "  asked  Vera,  then  remem- 
bering that  Grey  had  said  something  about 
it. 

"  I  tried  to  to-day,  but  he  was  quite 
farouche:,  and  then  I  remembered  that  we 
had  parted  in  great  anger — a  stupide  quar- 
rel. But  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  great 
hurry.  It  is  the  same  to  me — if  he  is 
hete.  But  I  do  not  like  the  too  pohtical 
men,  they  are  very  vindictive  and  very 
ruses ^  they  do  not  serve  well  for  lovers. 
I  did  find  him  when  he  was  in  Paris 
very  fickle.  But,  Lady  Carstairs,  you 
make  me  to  forget  we  are  almost  stran- 
gers. I  begin  to  talk  to  you  of  an  old 
love !      And   it   can   be   no  interest   to   you 
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— he  is  but  the  uncle  of  your  friend,  my 
Grey  ! " 

"How  long  ago  did  you  know  Mr. 
Wordsworth  ?  " 

"Very  long  time,"  answered  the  mar- 
quise carelessly,  not  apparently  seeing 
Yera's  too  obvious  concealment  of  interest. 
"  But  to-morrow  we  will  perhaps  meet. 
There  are  many  friends  whom  we  do  both 
know,  probably.  And  I  would  hear  how 
you  do  know  my  Grey  so  well — oh !  I  am 
not  jalouseT' 

"Will   you " 

"  No,  I  will  go.  You  will  be  tired  of 
this  too  intrusive  woman.  Do  you  think 
that  Grey  will  be  happy  with  me?  You 
are  a  cautious  English  woman.  Will 
you  let  me  kiss  you  and  then  T  will 
go?" 
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'•  I  am  EiigUsli,  as  you  say,  marquise/* 
answered  Vera  firmly,  withholding  herself ; 
"  good-night.'' 

It  was  an  effort  of  courage  to  refuse 
the  kiss  of  the  marquise ;  for  be  it  re- 
membered the  marquise  was  in  age  and 
position — and  in  audacity — the  person  to 
make   advances. 

"You  are  very  sincere,  ma  chere  lady ; 
when  you  know  me  a  little  more  you 
shall  be   friend   of  mine." 

The  door  opened  and  Wordsworth  en- 
tered. The  Government  had  permitted  a 
count-out ;  not  specially  that  one  of  its 
chiefs  might  come  back  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  certain  hotel,  but  such  was  the  effect. 
At  the  moment  his  appearance  was  as 
unexplained  as  by  both  women  it  was 
unexpected. 
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Needless  to  say  that  this  sight  of  Caro- 
line patronizing  Vera  with  pretence  of 
affectionate  pleading  was  to  him  as  un- 
welcome   as    surprising. 

Grey  had  not  arrived  when  he  left  the 
House.  The  situation  had  to  stand  as  it 
was—  those  two  women  and  Paul  Words- 
worth. It  might  have  passed  off  very 
quietly — worse  rencontres  do — but  it  did 
not ;  for  which  in  the  first  instance  the 
uncourtliness  of  Paul  and  the  impulsive 
temperament  of  Caroline  were  to  blame. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom  in 
a  moment  the  past  becomes  the  present, 
and  has  unUmited  powers  of  again  and 
again  stirring  the  temper  to  activity  as  if 
for  the   first  time. 

Caroline  drew  herself  away  from  Vera 
with     a    sweep     of    her    heavy    train,    and 
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looked  at  him  insolently  as  he  entered 
and  shut  the  door. 

Vera  made  the  only  possible  remark : 
"  Mr.  Wordsworth — La  Marquise  Scalchi  j 
but  I  believe  you  have  met  before." 

This  time  he  bowed  formally.  He  would 
have  gone  but  for  his  intention  to  have 
an  explanation.  He  was  very  angry — 
angry  with  Vera  also ;  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  it  was  Grey's  doing,  in  which 
he  was  correct ;  and  then  he  said  aloud  : 

"  Has  !Sir  Charles  come  back,  Lady 
Carstairs  ?  " 

"  I  expect  him  every  moment." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  wait  and 
see  him." 

"  I  think  that  you  did  not  recollect  me 
to-day,"  said  the  marquise,  standing  before 
him.     "  My  name  is  new  to  you." 
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"Yes,  I  did  recollect  you — perfectly,"  he 
answered  briefly. 

Caroline  was  so  furious  that  she  could 
control  herself  no  longer.  She  had  in- 
tended to  have  left  them  with  a  word  to 
each  of  civility,  poisoned  with  innuendo. 

"  This  is  the  man  who " 

Paul  interrupted  her  beginning.  Vera 
had  not  before  known  that  tone  which  he 
took.  Afterwards  she  understood  why 
men  who  '*  feared  no  man,"  as  they  said, 
were  awed  by  him.  Paul  had  had  the 
advantage  of  knowinfj  Caroline's  fits  of 
fury. 

"  I  know  of  old  your  capacity  for  mak- 
ing scenes,"  he  answered.  "  Pray  spare 
Lady  Carstairs  now." 

"  From  all  I  hear  it  would  be  a  work 
of  charity   to    let   her   know    what   you  are 
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before  it  is  too  late.  But  I  forgot,  you 
are  bound  to  marry  her."  The  venom  of 
her   look ! 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  "    thundered  Paul. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  You    are    here    now ;    you     have    been 
called    to   order     by    her    husband    in    his 

lifetime " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  interrupted  Vera,  be- 
fore Paul  could  speak.  "  You !  to  force 
yourself  into  my  room  to  insult  me — 
after  your  professions,  too !  " 

"  You  know,  it  seems,  what  I  mean. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  insult  you.  Now 
I  am  here  I  will  not  leave  this  room  till 
I  show  you  that  I,  too,  can  guard  my- 
self. You,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  say,  '  No ! 
I  will  not  know  that  woman !  '  I  will 
not   now  know  you.     And  if  you  and  your 
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Lady  Carstairs  do  say  one  word  against 
me  I  will  publish  what  I  know.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  That  you  may  say  what  you  please," 
began  Vera. 

"  Keep  quiet,  please.  I  will  answer 
her." 

"  Let  Lady  Carstairs  speak ;  she  is  a 
woman,  and  will  know  what  an  insulted 
woman  dare  do.  You,  Mistare  Wordsworth, 
will  please  be  a  little  quiet.  You  will 
hear  me." 

"  You  will  hear  nothing.  Vera !  unless  you 
tell  her  /  can  do  nothing  against  a  lady ; 
do  you  wish  her  to  remain  in  your  room. 
Lady  Carstairs?" 

"You    will   put    me    out?     Not    till    you 

have  heard  me ;  then  I  go ! " 

"I   understand   nothing,"   said   Vera. 
VOL.  iir.  41> 
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"What  do  you  mean,  madame?  This  is 
extraordinary  conduct.'* 

"  There  can  be  no  question  whose  con- 
duct is  extraordinary,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
this  only  —  then  I  go,"  she  repeated. 
"  There  are  two  little  stories  about  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Paul  Wordsworth,  one  was 
many  years  ago  ;  there  is  another  now. 
You  dare  to  come  to  my  room  before 
strangers  and  you  say  in  effect :  '  She  was  a 
bad  woman  who  did  share  my  story  so 
long  ago.'  Eh !  Men,''  she  says,  "  another 
woman  shares  your  story  now,  and  the 
first  woman  knows  all  about  that !  What 
you  do  to  me  I  do  to  her — and  that  is  pity 
for   her,    she  is   a   poor   little   thing ! " 

''Paul!"    said    Vera.     "Is    this '' 

"  Yes,  it  is  '  Caroline.'  You  know  who 
that  is." 
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"  He  has  spoken  to  you  of  me  ?  So 
much  the  better.'*' 

"  Yes,  for  me,"  rejoined  Paul.  "  But  I 
have  never  told  her — never  mean  to  tell 
her — by  what  means  my  friends  rescued 
my  letters — my  life — from  your  hands.  To- 
night I  met  the  man  who  was  with  me 
then  as  a  witness.  Having  seen  you  this 
afternoon,  I  asked  him  what  you  had  been 
doing  since,  and  he  told  me.  You  are  the 
Marquise  Scalchi — a  good  position  is  yours 
now.  Keep  it !  Lady  Carstairs  wishes  you 
good-night." 

"  In  a  minute.  Does  Lady  Carstairs  under- 
stand if  she  attempts  to  injure  me  I  know  all 
her  secrets — she  would  not  like  them  told  ?  " 

"I  have  no  secrets." 

"Not  about  that  letter  found  in  your 
room  ?  " 

49-2 
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"  What  ? "     said     Vera,     answering    scorn 
with  bewilderment. 

"  My  child,  never  mind !     How  you  came 
by   your    scandal   1    know    not,    madame ;   I 
can    guess,    I    think.      If    you    like    I   can 
name    your    informant,    who    was    sent    out 
of    the    country    as    a   proved    liar   by    Sir 
Ealph    Carstairs'     desire.       Lady      Carstairs 
knows    nothing     of    the    matter  ;    not    even 
that     she    lost    a    letter    of  mine     to    you, 
which   I   had    put    into    her    hands.       This 
was  tlie  ground  of  the  trumped-up   accusa- 
tion  to   which   I   see   you    refer.     Are   you 
answered?      Your    story  would    fall    to    the 
ground.      I    had    no    intention    of   allowing 
strangers    to    see     our    meeting ;    I    thouglit 
you  were  alone.     Eemember  this,   Caroline, 
when  a  man  finds  a  woman  he  loved  to  be 
^vhat  I  found  you  were,  if  he  be  a  gentle- 
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man  he  is  indeed  silent  about  lier,  but  also 
silent  to  her,  for  ever !  But  let  one  breath 
of  scandal  arise  about  my  promised  wife, 
traceable  to  you — it  could  be  traceable  to 
none  else — then  I  keep  silence  no  longer. 
Till   then,    I   do,   Marquise.' 

"  I  have  knocked  again  and  again,"  in- 
terrupted Grey.  "  As  I  heard  you  had  not 
left  I  ventured  to  come  again.  Is  anything 
wrong  ?  " 

The  group  were  still  standing  in  their 
dramatic  positions. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Caroline,  though  her 
figure  was  heaving  with  rage.  "  I  have 
only  to  say  before  I  go  that  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  show  me  your  pro- 
mised wife ;  here,  Mistare  Wordsworth,  is 
my  future  husband !  " 

"  Have   you    settled   it   all  ?      I    knew    it 
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would  come  to  that ! "  exclaimed  Grey 
eagerly  to  Vera.  "  I  am  so  awfully 
glad." 

A  little  later,  perhaps,  Grey  might  Jinow 
the  meaning  of  the  triumphant  smile,  of 
Caroline,  but  he  had  taken  all  differences 
-as  settled  when  he  found  the  trio  together, 
and  on  Caroline's  face  was  the  look  of 
one    supremely   benevolent.  .        i 

"  Tell  them  to  go,"  said  Vera,  suddenly, 
but  she  needed  not,  for,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  dangers  of  anti-climax,  Caroline 
withdrew.  She  certainly  withdrew.  The 
word  is  appropriate  to  the  histrionic  talent 
shown  in  that  going  out. 
•■    Vera   waited  a  moment. 

Paul  began  to  say,  "  What,  in  the  name 
of  fortune " 

"  The  bad,  wicked   woman  !  "  interrupted 
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Vera.     "  To    dare    to    come    here,    and    to 
speak   against  us   like  tliat !  " 

The  us  was  sufficient  for  Wordsworth. 
He  sat  down  beside  her.  "  That  woman 
shall  never  vex  us  again.  Can  you  trust 
me  ?  You  have  seen  her  now — do  you 
think  she  has  anything  to  tell  you  that 
you    wish   to   hear   about  me  ? " 

"  But  why  ?     I  don't  understand  you." 
"  Quite   right.     There   is   a   good  deal   in 
this   little  scene,  which  there  is  no  necessity 
for  you    to   understand   yet.     Let   us   spend 
a  few  moments   in    pleasanter   things.     You 
trust  me  ?  " 
•    "Need  you   ask?" 
,         ♦'  *  ♦  ♦  * 

It  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  by  that  time 
another     betrothal     was     announced.        Sir 
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Charles  Carstairs  celebrated  his  majority 
with  his  marriage  festivities  in  the  following 
autumn.  He  and  Anice — 7iee  Bentley — 
have  a  very  fair  chance  of  happiness. 
Charlie  has  come  out  of  his  time  of  proba- 
tion very  well,  and  the  young  bride  and 
bridegroom  are,  as  is  always  said,  "  per- 
fectly devoted  to  each  other." 

Did  Grey  marry  the  marquise  after 
all? 

"Any  action  of  Grey's,"  Paul  Wordsworth 
had  once  said,  "  is  based  on  the  chance  of 
the  moment,  rather  than  on  the  argument 
of  a  month." 

Chance  had  it  here ;  he  married  the 
marquise ;  but  argument  estranged  hhn 
for  ever  from  Wordsworth.  The  two  men 
quarrelled — as  might  have  been  expected 
under    the     circumstances — at    least,    Grey 
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abused  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  would 
not  speak  to  Grey.  It  was  the  marquise — 
though  Grey  did  not  know  it,  so  much 
must  be  said  for  him  —  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  semi- public  story  which  a  little 
later  gave  the  Wordsworths  much  annoy- 
ance. 

Still,  the  Wordsworths,  in  regard  to  their 
neighbours,  are  people  who  try  to  act  up 
to  their  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
they  make  mistakes,  but  they  do  not  drijt 
on  any  current  which  sets  in.  So  they 
could  afford  to  wait. 

Perhaps  they  needed  some  check  to  their 
great  and  growing  happiness,  for  it  was  very 
perfect ;  though  life  for  them  could  never 
be  only  a  search  for  pleasure,  and  enjoy- 
ment can  never  be  as  dreadless  to  those 
who  have  been  once  troubled. 
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At  the  next  election  Grey  Meredith  stood 
again,  and  was  thrown  out.  Then  the 
Merediths  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
view  of  the  Wordsworths.  Across  the  hills, 
from  another  valley  of  social  life,  there 
sometimes  floated  to  the  Wordsworths 
amusing  tidings  of  Grey's  being  kept  in 
order  when  he  manifested  anything  of  the 
old  propensity  to  devote  himself  to  any 
pretty  woman  with  all  his  heart,  for  the 
moment. 

The  general  result  of  the  same  election 
was  also  to  upset  the  Government,  but, 
for  private  reasons,  neither  Paul  nor  Vera 
regretted  the  fact  that  once  more  their 
side  were  thrown  out  of  office. 

"  I  have  indeed  been  happy  ever  since 
our  marriage,"  said  Paul  Wordsworth, 
looking    proudly    at    his     beautiful    young 
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wife — a  very  different  woman  was  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  from  Lady  Car  stairs — **  but  I 
have  more  time  to  enjoy  being  happy  now 
that  we  are  again  in  opposition." 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARABIAN  PRINCESS. 

An  Autobiography.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ADAMS,   W.  H.  D. 
THE    HEALING     ART:     a    History    of     Medicine 

and    Medical    Celebrities    from    the    Earliest    Times    to   the 
Present  Day.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     25s. 

ARNOLD.  REV.  F. 
ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON  :   with  some  Notes  of 
His  Times  and  His  Contemporaries.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

BEAUFORT,  R.  LEDOS  DE. 
THE  ABBE  LISZT  :  the  Story  of  His  Life.     Crown 
8vo.     With  Three  Portraits.     6s. 

BROGLIE,  DUG  DE. 
THE    PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF   THE 

DUC  DE  BKOGLIE.     Edited  by  K.  L.  de  Beaufort.     2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     With  a  Portrait  on  Steel.     30s. 

DAUNT,   W.  J.   O'NEILL. 
EIGHTY-FIVE    YEARS    OF    IRISH    HISTORY 

(1800-1885)  2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     21s. 
%*  A  New  Edition,  with  additional  matter,  in  one  vol.,  price  6s., 
is  now  ready. 

FITZGERALD,   PERCY. 
THE   LIFE   AND    TIMES    OF   JOHN    WILKES. 

2  vols.     21s. 

ELLIOTT,  FRANCES. 
OLD    COURT    LIFE    IN    FRANCE.     Royal    8vo. 

With  Twenty  whole-page  engravings.     7s.  6d. 

FROST,  THOMAS. 
RECOLLECTIONS     OF    A     COUNTRY     JOUR- 
NALIST.   New  Edition.    6s. 
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HOG  AX,  J.  F.   4'  SIR  CHAS.   GAVAX  DUFFY. 
THE  IRISH  IX  AUSTRALIA.     Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Boards,  2s.  6d.     Cloth,  as.  6d. 

KROPOTKIXE,  PRINCE, 
IX  RUSSIAN  AND    FRENCH    PRISONS.     Large 

post  8vo.     With  a  Plan  of  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.     7s,  6d. 

MOLLOY,  J.   FITZGERALD. 
COURT  LIFE  BELOW  STAIRS  ;  or,  London  under 

the  Four  Georges.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     12s. 
FAMOUS  PLAYS,  from  Congreve's  "  Love  for  Love," 

to  Lvtton's  "  Ladv  of  Lyons."     Large  Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
ROYALTY  RESTORED:  or,  London  under  Charles  IL 

A  Xew  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

LEGGE,  ALFRED  0. 
THE  UNPOPULAR  KING  :  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Pichard  III.      2  vols.      Demy  Svo.      With   Sixteen  Illustra- 
tions.    30s. 

O'CONNOR,  T.  P. 
GLADSTONE'S    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS.     Demy 

Svo.     12s.  6d. 
THE    PARNELL    MOVEMENT.       26th    thousand, 
Paper  cover,  Is.     Cloth,  2s. 

O'SHEA,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS. 
AN  IRONBOUXD  CITY  :   Five  Months  of  Peril  and 
Privation  in  Besieged  Paris.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21s. 

LEAVES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF    A    SPECIAL 

CORRESPONDENT.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21s. 
ROMANTIC  SPAIN  :   a  Record  of  Personal  Experi- 
ences.    2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21s. 

RAD  BE,  FELIX. 
SHELLEY  :  THE  MAX  AND  THE  POET.     2  vols. 
21s. 

ROOSEVELT,  BLANCHE. 
VERDI,  MILAX,  AXD  "  OTHELLO."  With  Eighteen 

Illustrations.     Imp.   16mo.     Gilt  top.     7s.  6d. 
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SAND,  GEORGE. 

THE  LIFE  A¥D  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  SAND: 

With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  E.  L.  de  Beaufort.     3  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     36s. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  BARNETT. 
VICTOR  HUGO  :    His  Life  and  Work.     Crown  8yo. 
With  an  Engraved  Portrait  of  Hugo.     6s. 

''  stepniak:' 

RUSSIA  UNDER  THE  TZARS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

STRAUSS,  G.  L.  M. 
THE   EMPEROR  WILLIAJM  :  The  Story  of  a  Great 
King  and  a. Good  Man.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

WALL,  A.  H. 
FIFTY  YEARS  OF  A  GOOD  QUEEN'S    REIGN. 

Imp.     16mo.     With  Six  portraits.    3s.  6d.    Gilt  edges.  4s.  6d. 

WOHL,  MADAM  JANKA. 
FRANCOIS    LISZT  :    Recollections  of  a  Compatriot. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


EDUCATION. 


REED,  S.  P. 
THE  CANDIDATE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    Crown 

8vc.     3s.  6s. 


ESSAYS. 


ARNOLD,  REV.  F. 
THREE-CORNERED  ESSAYS.     Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

BUCHANAN,  ROBERT. 
A  LOOK  ROUND  LITERATURE.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 

DOWLING,  RICHARD. 
IGNORANT    ESSAYS.      Second   Edition.     Foolscap 
8vo.     Bevelled  boards.     5s. 
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DUNPHIE,  CHARLES  J. 
THE  CHAMELEON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

MOULTON,  LOUISE  CHANDLER. 
OURSELVES  AND    OUR   NEIGHBOURS:    Short 
Chats  on  Social  Topics.     Foolscap  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

WALKER,  THOMAS. 
THE  ORIGINAL.     Crown  8yo.     3s.  6d. 

FICTION. 


AUTHOR  OF  ''FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR: 
AN  ADVENTURESS.     2  vols.    21s. 

AUTHOR  OF  ''  MEHALAHr 
LITTLE  TUTEN^^Y.     Is. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  MOLLY  BAWN.'' 

MARVEL.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE.     6s. 

A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.     2s. 

LADY  VALWORTH'S  DIAMONDS.     Is. 

HER  WEEK'S  AMUSEMENT.     2s. 

A  MODERN  CIRCE.     Three  vols.    31s.  6d. 

AIDE,  HAMILTON. 
PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY.     3s.  6d. 

ALLEN,  F.  M. 
THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.    6s. 

APFLETON,  G,   W. 

A  TERRIBLE   LEGACY.     6s. 
JACK  ALLYN'S  FRIENDS.    3s.  6d. 
FROZEN  HEARTS.     3s.  6d. 

BARRETT,  FRANK. 
LIEUTENANT  BARNABAS.     3s.  6d. 
HIS  HELPMATE.     6s. 
HONEST  DAVIE.     2s. 
JOHN  FORD.     Two  vols.     12s. 
FOUND  GUILTY.     Three  vols.     31s.  6d. 
THE  GREAT  HESPER.     Is. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.    2s. 
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BELGRAVE,  DALRYMPLE  J. 

LUCK  AT  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS.     6s. 

BETHA3I-ED WARDS,  M. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  DOOM.     2s. 

BIDDLE-COPE,  THE  MARQUIS. 
MAD.     6s. 

BLACKBVRNE,  G.  M.  IRELAND. 

IN  OPPOSITION.    3  vols.  [7/^  May. 

"  BLINKHOOLEE.'' 
A  TORY  LORDLING.     Three  vols.     31s.  6d. 

CAMERON,  MRS.  H.  LOVETT. 
A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE.     3s.  6d. 

CARSTONE,  S. 
LOVE,  THE  CONQUEROR.     Three  vols.     31s.  6d. 

COLLINS,  MABEL. 
THE  PRETTIEST  WOMAN  IN  WARSAW.    2s. 
LORD  VANECOURT'S  DAUGHTER.     Three  vols.     31s.  6d. 

CROKER,  B.  M. 

DIANA  BARRINGTON.     3  vols.  [In  the  Press. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.     6s. 
PROPER  PRIDE.     2s. 
PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.      2s. 

DE LILLE,  J.  D. 
CANON  LUCIFER.     2s. 

DOWLING,  RICHARD. 
MIRACLE  GOLD.    3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
THE  SKELETON  KEY.     Is. 
UNDER  ST.  PAUL'S.     2s. 
THE  DUKE'S  SWEETHEART.     2s. 
TEMPEST  DRIVEN.     6s. 
FATAL  BONDS.     Three  vols.     31s.  6a. 

DOWNEY,  EDMUND. 

A  HOUSE  OF  TEARS.  Is. 

IN  ONE  TOWN.  3s.  6H. 

ANCHOR  WATCH  YARNS.  3s.  6d. 
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FARJEON,  B.  L. 

MISER  FAREBROTHER.     3  vols.     Sis.  6d. 

A  SECRET  INHERITANCE.     Three  vols.    31s.  6d. 

THE  TRACEDY  OF  FEATHERSTONE.     2s. 

THE  SACRED  NUGGETT.     lis. 

GREAT  PORTER  SQUARE.     2s. 

IN  A  SILVER  SEA.     2s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WHITE  SHADOWS.     2s. 

GRIF.     2s. 

MOLKA.     Is. 

FENN,  G.  MANVILLE. 

ONE  MAID'S  MISCHIEF.     Three  vols.     31s.  6cl. 
THIS  MAN'S  WIFE.     Three  vols.    31s.  6d. 
MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES.     6s. 
IN  JEOPARDY.     6s. 
DOUBLE  CUNNING.     2s. 
THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS.     Is. 
THE  DARK  HOUSE.     Is. 
EVE  AT  THE  WHEEL.     Is. 
THE  CHAPLAIN'S  CRAZE.     Is. 

THE  STORY^  OF  ANTHONY   GRACE.     W^ith  Numerous  Illus- 
trations by  Gordon  Browne.     6s. 

FEN  BALL,  PERCY. 

SEX  TO  THE  LAST.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
SPIDERS  AND  FLIES.     3  vols.    31s.  6d. 

FOLI,  MADAME. 

THE  LAST  STAKE.     2s. 

FORRESTER,  MRS. 

AN  IMPECUNIOUS  LADY.     Is. 
VIVA.    2s. 

FOTHERGILL,  CAROLINE. 
A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
AN  ENTHUSIAST.     3  vols.     Sis.  6d. 

GIBNEY,  SOMERVILLE. 

JOHN  O'LONDON  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Roger  Bacon.     With 

Illustrations  by  M.  Fitzgerald.     6s. 
THE  NEW  RIVER :  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Hugh  Myddel- 

ton.     3s.  6d. 

GIFT,  THEO. 
LIL  LORIMER.    6s. 
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GLYNN,    J. 

THE    FOX    AND    THE    GOOSE :   a  Story  of  the   Curragh  of 
Kildare.     3s.  6d. 

GRANT,  JAMES. 
LOVE'S  LABOUR  WON.     3  vols. 

HARRISON,  MRS.  BURTON. 
FOLK  AND  FAIRY  TALES.     6s. 

HARTE,  BRET. 

SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.     2s. 

HILLARY,  MAX. 
A  DEADLY  ERRAND.     Is. 

HOPKINS,  TIGHE. 
FOR  FREEDOM.     2  vols.     21s. 

HUGO,   VICTOR. 

THE  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND.     2s.  6d. 

KEEN  AN,  HENRY  F. 

THE  ALIENS.     6s. 

KEITH,  LESLIE. 

THE  CHILCOTES.     6s. 

UNCLE  BOB'S  NIECE.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

KING,  RICHARD  ASHE  {'' BASIV). 
A  SHADOWED  LIFE.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
COQUETTE'S  CONQUEST.     2s. 

LESTER,  H.  FRANCIS. 
UNDER  TWO  FIG-TREES.    3s.  6d. 

MACKAY,  CHARLES. 
THE    TWIN    SOUL;   OR,    THE    STRANGE    ADVENTURES 
OF  MR.  RAMESES.     2  vols.     21s. 

MACQUOID,  KATHARINE  S. 
MRS.  RUMBOLD'S  SECRET.     Crown  8vo. 
AT  TEE  RED  GLOVE.     6s. 
LOUISA.    2s. 
SIR  JAMES  APPLEBY.    3  vols.     3Is.  6d. 

MANN,  MRS.  FAIRMAN. 
COWARD  AND  COQUETTE.    3s.  6d. 
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MARTIN,  MRS.  HERBERT. 

FROM  THE  SILENT  PAST.     2  vols.     21s. 
AMOR  VINCIT.     2  vols.     21s. 

MERRYFIELD,  FRANK. 

MOLLY'S  STORY :  a  Family  History.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

MOLLOY,  J.  FITZGERALD. 
A  MODERN  MAGICIAN.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
THAT  VILLAIN  ROMEO.     2s. 
WHAT  HAST  THOU  DONE?    2s.  [In  the  Press. 

MURRAY,  I).   CHRISTIE. 

A  NOVELIST'S  NOTE  BOOK.     6s. 

O'BRIEN,  FITZJAMES. 

THE    DIAMOND    LENS.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author  of  William  Winter.     3s.  6d. 

OLIPHANT,  MRS. 
OLIVER'S  BRIDE.     Is. 

PAN  TON,  J.  E. 
A  TANGLED  CHAIN.    2  vols.     21s. 
LESS  THAN  KIN.     3s.  6d. 

PAXTON,  M.    W. 

WHERE  TEMPESTS  BLOW.     3s.  6d. 
MISS  ELVESTER'S  GIRLS.     3s.  6d. 

PAYN,  JAMES. 
A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

PHILIPS,  F.   C. 

AS  IN  A  LOOKING-GLASS.     2s. 
THE  DEAN  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER.     2s. 
JACK  AND  THREE  JILLS.     2s. 
A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     2s. 
SOCIAL  VICISSITUDES.     2s. 

RIDDELL,  MRS.  J.  H. 

IDLE  TALES.     6s. 

MISS  GASCOIGNE.     2s. 

THE  NUN'S  CURSE.    3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

"  RITA.'' 
THE  LADYE  NANCYE.     2s. 
GRETCHEN.     6s. 
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ROOSEVELT,  BLANCHE. 

THE  COPPER  QUEEX.     3  vols.     Sis.  6d. 

RUMCFMAN,  JAMES. 

THE  CHEQUERS :    BEINQ   THE   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF 
A  PUBLIC  HOUSE.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

SMITH,  MRS.  J.   GREGORY. 

ATLA  :  a  Story  of  the  Lost  Island.     3s.  6d. 

SOLLY,  HENRY. 
LADY  STELLA  AND  HER  LOVER.    3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

THOMAS,  ANNIE. 
A  REIONINa  FAVOURITE.     3s.  6d. 

TRISTRAM,   W.  OUTRAM. 

A  STRANGE  AFFAIR.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
COMEDIES  FROM  A  COUNTRY  SIDE.     3s.  6d. 

TYTLER,  SARAH. 

LOGIE  TOWN.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

WARDEN,  FLORENCE. 

A  WOMAN'S  FACE.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

SCHEHERAZADE  :        A      LONDON      NIGHT'S       ENTER- 
TAINMENT.    3  vols.     31s.  6d. 
A  PRINCE  OF  DARKNESS.     Is. 

WEBBER,  BYRON. 

IN  LUCK'S  WAY.     3s.  6d. 

WESTALL,    WILLIAM. 

TWO  PINCHES  OF  SNUFF.     3s.  6d. 

HER  TWO  MILLIONS.     3  vols.     31s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  FACTORY.     2s. 

RED  RYVINGTON.     2s. 

RALPH  NORBRECK'S  TRUST.     2s. 

FOLK  LORE. 

HARRISON,  MRS.  BURTON. 
FOLK  AND  FAIRY  TALES.     Crown  8vo.    With  24 

whole-page  engravings,  by  Walter  Crane.     6s. 

STUART-GLENNIE,   J. 

GREEK  FOLK   SONGS.     With  an  Essay  ou  "  The  Science  of 
Folklore."    New  Edition. 
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WILDE,  LADY  (''  SPERANZA''). 
ANCIENT   LEGENDS,  MYSTIC    CHARMS   AND 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF  IRELAND.     With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Ancient  Races  of  Ireland  by  Sir  William  Wilde.     6s. 

MILITARY. 

DOUG  LA  S,    WIL  LI  A  M. 
DUELLING   DAYS  IN  THE  ARMY.     Imp.  16mo. 

7s.  6d. 

KOETTSCHAU,  LIEUT.   COL. 
THE  COMING  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.     Trans- 
lated by  John  Hill.     Large  post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

POETRY. 

ADAMS,   W.  DAVENPORT. 
SONGS    FROM  THE    NOVELISTS.     Foolscap  4to. 

Printed  in  Brown  Ink  on  hand-made  Paper.     7s.  6d. 

HAMILTON,   EDWIN. 
THE  MODERATE  MAN,  AND  OTHER  HUMOR- 
OUS   POEMS.        With    numerous    illustrations    by    Harry 
Furniss.  [/?i  the  Press. 

MURRAY,  D.   CHRISTIE. 
A  BUNCH  OF   WILD   FLOWERS.       lln  the  Press. 

THEOLOGY. 

ARNOLD,   REV.   F. 
ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

COLLINS,   MABEL. 
THROUGH  THE  GATES  OF  GOLD.     A  Fragment 
of  Thought.     Foolscap  8vo.     White  Cloth.   Gilt  Top.    4s.  6d. 

CURTIS,  GEORGE  TICKNOR. 
CREATION  OR  EVOLUTION?    Demy  8vo.    10s.  Gd. 

WELD  ON,  REV.   G.    W. 
TILLOTSON'S  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

TRAVEL. 

BATES,  E.  KATHARINE. 
A  YEAR    IN   THE   GREAT  REPUBLIC.     2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,     21s. 
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CONN,   WILLIAM. 
JAPANESE  LIFE,  LOVE,  AND  LEGEND.     From 

the  French  of  Maurice  Dcbard.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

DODD,  ANNA  BOWMAN. 
CATHEDRAL     DAYS ;     A     TOUR     THROUGH 

SOUTHERN    ENGLAND.      Crown  8vo.      "With   Numerous 
Illustrations.     6s. 

HARDY,  IZA   DUFFUS. 
ORANGES  AND  ALLIGATORS  :  Sketches  of  South 

Florida  Life.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

KEANE,  JOHN  F. 
THREE    YEARS    OF    A    WANDERER'S    LIFE. 

New  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
SIX  MONTHS  ON  THE  HEJAZ.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROM  KITCHEN  TO  GARRET.  A  New  Work  on 
Household  Management.  By  Mrs.  Pantox.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

GRACE  AND  FOLLY  :  DANCERS  AND  DANCING. 

Illustrated  Wrapper.     By  Edward  Scott.     Is. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ENGLISH.  By  Georoe  Wash- 
iNGTON  Moon.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

LIVING  PARIS  :  A  Guide  to  the  Manners,  Monu- 
ments, and  Institutions  of  the  People.  Foolscap  8vo.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     6s. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     INTERIOR  ;     OR,     THE 

WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  LUKE  AND  BELINDA. 

Edited    by    a    London    Physician.       Illustrated    by    Harry 

FuRNiss.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     6s. 

*^*  An  attempt  to  teach  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 

body  in  a  novel  and  entertaining  manner. 

COMMON     SENSE     IN     THE    NURSERY.       By 

Marion  Harland.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

DISHES  AND  DRINKS;   OR,  PHILOSOPHY  IN 

THE  KITCHEN.     ^^  G.  L.  M.  Strauss.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR 

WILLIAM.     Is. 
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ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR 
PRESENTS  OR  PRIZES. 


THE     MODERATE     MAN,    AND     OTHER     HU- 

MOEOUS  VERSES.  By  Edwin  Hamilton.  With  twelve 
original  whole-page  illustrations  by  Harry  Eurniss.  Foolscap 
quarto. 

THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.  By  F.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrations  by  M.  Fitzgerald.     Cloth  gilt.     6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  ANTHONY  GRACE.  By  G.  Man- 

viLLE  Fenn.  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Cloth  gilt, 
bevelled  boards.     6s. 

VERDI,  MILAN  AND  "  OTHELLO."     By  Blanche 

EoosEVELT.  With  Eighteen  whole-page  illustrations.  Cloth 
gilt.     7s.  6s. 

AT  THE  RED  GLOVE.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 

Illustrations     by     C.     S.    Reiniiart.       Cloth  gilt.     6s. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR;  OR,  THE  WON- 
DERFUL  ADVENTURES    OF   LUKE    AXD   BELINDA. 

Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss.  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
6s. 

JOHN  0'  LONDON  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Roger 
Bacon.  By  Somerville  Gibney.  Illustrations  by  X.  Fitz- 
gerald.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards.     6s. 

FOLK  AND  FxilRY  TALES.  By  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.  With  twenty-four  original  whole-page  illustrations 
by  Walter  Crane.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  In  hand- 
somely designed  cover,  gilt  edges.     6s. 

CATHEDRAL  DAYS  :  a  Tour  through  Southern 
England.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  With  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs.     6s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Elliott,  With  twenty-one  original  whole-page  Illustrations 
Royal  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  A  GOOD  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

By  A.  H.  Wall.  With  six  Portraits.  Imp.  16mo.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.     4s.  6d. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 


GRETCHEN.     Ey  Rita. 

MAD.     By  the  Marquis  Biddle-Cope. 

LUCK  AT  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS.     By  D.  J.  Belgbavb. 

JOHN  0'  LONDON.     By  Somekvillk  Gibney. 

THE  STORY  OF  ANTHONY  GRACE.     By  G.  Manvillb  Fbnk. 

THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.     By  F.  M.  Alle.v, 

AT  THE  RED  GLOVE.     By  K.  S.  Macquoid. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

HIS  HELPMATE.     By  Frank  Barijett. 

A  TERRIBLE  LEGACY.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

THE   MASTER    OF   THE    CEREMONIES.      By  G.  Manvilli 

Fexn. 
IN  JEOPARDY.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  ALIENS.     By'HEXRY  F.  Keenan. 
AS  IN  A  LOOKING-GLASS.     By  F.   C.  Philips. 
A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  F.  C  Philips. 
TEMPEST  DRIVEN.     By  Richard  Dowling. 
A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE.     By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 
LIL  LORIMER.     By  Theo.   Gift. 
THE  SACRED  NUGGET.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  CHILCOTES.     By  Leslie  Keith. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY.  By  Hamilton  Aidi. 

IN  LUCK'S  WAY.     By  Byron  Webber. 

MISS  ELVESTER'S  GIRLS.     By  M.  W.  Paxton. 

WHERE  TEMPESTS  BLOW.     By  M.  W.  Paxton. 

THE  DIAMOND  LENS.     By  Fitzjames  O'Brien. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOOSE  :  A  Story  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

FROZEN  HEARTS.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

JACK  ALLYN'S  FRIENDS.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

LIEUTENANT  BARNABAS.     By  Frank  Barrett. 

TWO  PINCHES  OF  SNUFF.     By  William  Westall. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    COWARD   AND     COQUETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Parish  of  Hilby." 
A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE.     By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
IN  ONE  TOWN.     By  E.  Downky. 
ANCHOR  WATCH  YARNS.     By  E.  Downey. 
ATLA.     By  Mrs.  J.   Gregory  Smith. 
LESS  THAN  KIN.     By  J.   E.  Panton. 
A  REIGNING  FAVOURITE.     By  Annie  Thomas. 
THE  NEW  RIVER.     By  Someuyille  Gibney. 
UNDER  TWO  FIG  TREES.     By  H.   Francis  Lester. 
COMEDIES    FROM    A    COUNTRY    SIDE.      By    W.    Outram 

Tristram. 
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TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

DOUBLE  CUNNING.     Bv  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FEATHERSTONE.     By  B.  L. 

Farjeox. 
THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON. 
THE  OLD  FACTORY.     By  Wiiliam  Westall. 
RED  RYVINGTON.     Bv  William  Westall. 
RALPH  NORBRECK'S  TRUST.    Bv  Wm.  Westall. 
THE  CHEQUERS.     By  James  Runciman. 
CANON  LUCIFER.     By  J.  D.   Delille. 
THAT  VILLAIN  ROMEO.     By  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 
LOUISA.     By  K.    S.  Macquoid. 
THE  LADYE  NANCYE.     Bv  "Rita." 
MERE  SHAKINGS.     Bv  J.  F.   Keane. 
A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     Bv  F.  C.  Philips. 
THE  DEAN  S:  HIS  DAUGHTER.   i3y  F.  C.  Philips. 
JACK  AND  THRKE  JILLS.      Bv  F.  C.  Philips. 
AS  IN  A  LOOKING-GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
SOCIAL  VICISSITUDES.     Bv  F.  C.  Philips. 
PROPER  PRIDE.     By  B.   M.'Croker. 
PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.     By  B.  M.    CROKER. 
MISS  GASCOIGNE.     Bv  Mrs.   Riddell. 
THE    PRETTIEST    WOMAN    IN  WARSAW.     By 

Mabel  Collins. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.     By    the   Author   of 

"  Molly  Baw.v." 
HER  WEEK'S   AMUSEMENT.     By  the  Author  of 

"Molly  Bawx." 
A  COQUETTE'S  CONQUEST.     Bv  "Basil." 
IN  A  SILVER  SEA.     By  B.   L.   Farjeon. 
GREAT  PORTER  SQUARE.     By  B.   L.   Farjeon. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  WHITE  SHADOWS.     By  B.  L. 

Farjeox. 
GRIF.     By.   B.   L.   Farjeon. 
THE  LAST  STAKE.     By  Madame  Foli. 
SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.     By  Bret  Harte. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  DOOxM.   By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
VIVxV.      By  Mrs.   Forrester. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  KILLARD.     By  R.  Dowlikg. 
THE   WEIRD  SISTERS.     By  R.   Dowling. 
HONEST  DAVIE.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
UNDER  ST.   PAUL'S.     By  R.  Dowling. 
THE  DUKE'S  SWEETHEART.     By  R.  Dowling. 
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SHILLING    NOVELS. 


AN  IMPECUNIOUS  LADY.     By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
THE  GREAT    HESPER.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
A  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS.     By  G.  M.   Fenn. 
THE  DARK  HOUSE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn.    3rd  Edition. 
EVE  AT  THE  WHEEL.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
THE  CHAPLAIN'S  CRAZE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
LITTLE  TU'PENN  Y.     By  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah." 
A  HOUSE  OF  TEARS.  By  E.  Downey.   12th  Edition. 
LADY  VAL  WORTH'S  DIAMONDS.    By  the  Author 

of  "Phyllis."     Third  Edition. 
A    PRINCE   OF    DARKNESS.     By    the    Author   of 

"  The  House  on  the  Marsh."     Fifth  Edition. 
THE  SKELETON  KEY.     By  R.  Dowling. 
MOLKA.     By  B.  L.  Faejeon. 
OLIVER'S  BRIDE.     By  Mus.   Oliphant. 

*^*  A  series  of  "  Half-Crown  Novels  "  is  now  being  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey,  comprising  works  by 
the  following  Authors : —  The  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"" 
Frank  Barrett,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron,  Mabel  Collins,  Mrs.  Croker,  J.  D.  Delille, 
Richard  Dowling,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  G.  M.  Fenn,  Mrs.  For- 
rester, Bret  Harte,  Pochard  Ashe  King,  Mrs.  Macquoid, 
Fitzgerald  Molloy,  F.  C.  Philips,  Mrs.  Riddell,  "Rita," 
Annie  Thomas,  William  Westall,  &c.  Each  Novel  will 
be  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  and  will  contain  a 
frontispiece  by  some  well-know^n  Artist. 

*^*  Messrs.  AVard  &  Downey's  Illustrated  Catalogue 
contains  Portraits  of  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah^''  the  Author 
of  " Molly  Bawn"  G.  W.  Ajjpleton,  Frank  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Lovett  Cameron,  Mabel  Collins,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  Richard 
Dowling,  J.  D.  Delille,  Charles  Duval,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  George 
Manville  Fenn,  Somerville  Gibney,  James  Grant,  Victor  Hugo, 
Bret  Harte,  Richard  Ashe  King  C  Basil"),  Mrs.  Macquoid, 
Fitzgerald  Molloy,  O'Neill  Daunt,  John  Augustus  O'Shea,  Mrs. 
Panton,  James  Payn,  F.  C.  Philips,  Blanche  Roosevelt,  George 
Sand,  Florence  Warden,  William  Westall,  and  Harry  Furniss. 
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